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NATURAL SCIENCE AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. CHAS, F. HIMES, PH. D. 


HE educational world has been thrown 

into a ferment of discussion, more par- 
ticularly in the past decade, by the promi- 
nence into which the branches of physical 
science have thrust themselves by the wonder- 
ful discoveries, and, if possible, still more 
wonderful practical applications of them. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the attention 
of the world should, in a measure, be riveted 
upon the branches of study which permeate 
with their influence all classes of society, 
coming in contact, as they do, in a greater 
or less degree, with every individual, revo- 
lutionizing all industrial processes, improv- 
ing the physical condition of all classes, 
assisting in effecting great moral and politi- 
cal revolutions. It is not surprising, then, 
that they should be regarded as factors, and 
prominent and powerfui factors, in the great 
problems of humanity. Perhaps the world 
has run a little mad, and, if so, excusably 
on this subject, and perhaps scientists are 
inclined to become unbearably science- 
proud, but it seems only natural that there 
should be some who think that room should 
be found, or made, if necessary, for a fuller 
study of these branches of human science, 
especially in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, those that claim to cover the ground of 
a liberal education, that special schools for 
instruction in these various branches should 
be built up and fostered by the government, 
and that some in their enthusiasm should 
scarcely see anything worth learning, or 





| worth considering, that does not bear directly 


upon the advancement of the race ina knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of the material world. 

The earnestness of opinion and purpose is 
frequently manifested in the temper in which 
these discussions are conducted. Nothing 
is more common than to find men of straw 
set up on both sides, and battered to pieces, 
instead of antagonistic systems. The advo- 
cates of the old system are often almost 
accused of trying to carry us back to Latin 
and Greek as our vernacular, whilst those of 
the new are regarded as having no toleration 
for anything that does not bear directly upon 
the solution of the all-absorbing question, 
What shall I eat ? what shall [drink ? where- 
withal shall I be clothed? Between these 
great extremes, of those who would retain 
what is old and tried simply because ‘‘ it has 
been approved by the practice of genera- 
tions,’’ and those who are inclined to reject 
anything simply because it has an air of 
long, long ago, about it, the greater number 
of colleges, indeed practically all of them, 
are settling down into the always safe mid- 
dle course, and these branches are recognized 
equally with the old established branches 
of study aseducational instruments, as capa- 
ble of utilization in the development of the 
mental faculties, as well as in their direct 
practicable application to the affairs of life. 
Thus whilst one of the strongest opponents 
of the so-called new education admits that 
the study of physics gives a power over nature, 
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real power as we wield and apply her forces, 
he also admits, that it gives ‘‘ intellectual 
power, as we irterpret her secrets, predict 
her phenomena, enforce her laws, and re-cre- 
ate her universe,’’ in other words, that the 
study of these branches imparts both knowl- 
edge that can be immediately and practi- 
cally applied, and discipline of the mental 
faculties, both recognized objects of education. 


The question, therefore, as far as colleges are con- 
cerned, may be regarded as substantially settled in 
favor of the advocates of the new education, since, 
as a result of such views, we find in almost all col- 
leges parallel elective courses, regarded as equiva- 
lent, and entitling to the same degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, according to which in each case the decision 
between the dead languages and living science is 
left to the student or his natural guardian. But just 
at this point another question of equal, perhaps 
greater importance arises, as to whether these branches 
are exercising their full influence in a system of edu- 
cation designed for the masses, and assemblages of 
educators seem most appropriate places to introduce 
the consideration of the degree to which, and the 
manner in which the study of natural science may be 


. utilized in a grand system of American popular edu- 


cation, restricting the word popular in this connec- 
tion to that part of the educational system which acts 
directly upon the masses, and leaving out of con- 
sideration, unless incidentally, any ultimate indirect 
effect upon the education of the masses, which oppor- 
tunities afforded for the more thorough education of 
a few may have. 

Upon no subject, perhaps, is there so great 
expressed unanimity of opinion and feeling among 
the American people, as upon the desirability, 
or even necessity, of popular education. That the 
masses should be educated scarcely any one disputes, 
but the unanimity begins to disappear when the closer 
consideration of what is meant by the word education 
begins, and when the means for its accomplishment 
are discussed. The simple establishment of some sys- 
tem of popular education does not necessarily imply 
progress on the part of the people, the advancement 
of the masses in those traits of intellectual or moral 
character most essential to their individual happiness 
and collective prosperity. As far as popular educa- 
tion involves the development, direction, or control 
of the intellectual and moral faculties, it has been 
recognized as a goud, or a means to an end, by 
almost all nations; but China of to-day, in spite of her 
system of education, running back through the 
ages, is more the China of a thousand years ago than 
the civilized nations are what they were but a few 
generations ago. The tendencies and objects of 
popular education are as varied as the ages and 
peoples, as well as the means employed, and the 
results are largely embodied in national character- 
istics. America, as she has no model in the past for 
her form of government, and her social regulations, 
and we might add her religious life, has, too, no 
model according to which she can build up a system 
of education, her system must be eminently an 
American system, it must be,and will be, the out 
growth, not only of her peculiar ideas, but of her 
peculiar wants; it must be the complement of all 
the other peculiar educational agencies at work 
among the masses, developing and moulding the 
highest traits of national character. 
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It would be a grave misstatement, however, to say 
that we gain nothing by a study of the best systems 
of education in the world; but such study is simply 
pernicious in so far as it tends to close our eyes to 
our peculiar educational surroundings, the peculiar 
educational influences of our form of government out- 
side of a distinctive educational system. The 
American masses above those of any other nationality 
are born to intellectual toil; they have multitudinous 
incitements to thought thrust upon them, and upon 
some of the most important subjects that come 
within the range of human thought. Every man 
must act upon his own conclusions, and must suffer 
the consequences not only of his own errors of judg- 
ment, or of his own indifference, but of that of his 
neighbors, and must incite them to thought, must 
bring them over to his own way of thinking. No 
one can remain outside the great current of thought; 
he will be dragged in, or thrust in at some point, 
either through his interests, his ‘affections, his preju- 
dices, or perhaps the rude disturbance of his ease. 
We may then, indeed, say that intellectual activity 
is the characteristic habit, the fashion of Americans. 
Grave questions which force themselves upon gov- 
ernments, ultimately rest upon the masses here for 
their settlement, and through the consideration of 
them the masses are brought to higher moral and 
intellectual levels. Great interests may clash with 
great principles, individual selfishness may aggregate 
into great national injustice and wrong, but slowly 
and perhaps with much suffering and sacrifice, the 
masses rise to a higher level, the problem solves 
itself, and the nation looks back almost with wonder 
upon its former self. There is always a surprise in 
the evolution of grand moral principles, of funda- 
mental truths from the apparent chaos of prejudices, 
of passions, of misconceptions, and even of unmis- 
takable political rascality and corruption. Now 
among the grand, peculiar educational agencies at 
work here are found preéminently the free, untram- 
meled, and, on the average, ably-conducted public 
press and the earnest pulpit, in addition to, and in a 
large measure controlling and regulating all the 
various elements of political machinery. 

Indeed, the public schools of America, though 
playing an essential part, as it is the initial part, 
undoubtedly do not play the most prominent part in 
this grand work. Their great work is simply to 
supplement all the other educational agencies that 
are moulding American character. They are required 
simply to furnish the citizen to all these other influ- 
ences with acquisitions and in a state of develop- 
ment favorable to the highest and noblest and most 
rapid effect; they are to turn the intellectual activity 
of the masses, whether voluntary or constrained, to 
the best account. How much thought as well as 
time and labor are needlessly expended in almost 
every earnest political campaign, because the intel- 
lectual processes of the masses are as crude as they 
are; how much longer it takes and how much more 
laborious it isto convince an individual, however open 
to conviction, who finds a difficulty in following and 
retaining a line of argument. How much less the 
mental wear and tear to the disciplined mind in reach- 
ing correct conclusions on any subject, and how 
much more passions and prejudices are liable to lie 
under the control of a well-balanced mind. We 
Americans do not realize clearly enough that in the 
working out of the grand problems involved in self- 
government, we are prodigal of intellectual force, we 
are without a thought of accomplishing the greatest 
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amount of good with the least expenditure of effort. 
We are prone to be proud of .our material growth 
and unexampled prosperity, although we cannot say 
how much of this is fortuitous, or may be in spite of 
ourselves, and to overlook, or to be scarcely conscious 
of, the sublime spectacle we present of thirty millions 
of people laboring, thinking, sacrificing, in working 
out the grand govermental problems that fall to us 
as a people. 

Now, perhaps, no system of popular education is 
justly so celebrated as the Prussian, for none is more 
effective as a means adapted to a certain end, but the 
masses affected by it are rather instructed than de- 
veloped; they are more thinking machines than 
thoughtful citizens; they read well, write well, 
cipher well, may even draw well, and have a full 
knowledge of the Scriptures, &c., but the cast of mind 
they acquire from these schools may almost be char- 
acterized as mechanical; but they are undoubtedly 
thoroughly loyal subjects. Security of the govern- 
ment and dynasty, is perhaps more the object of these 
schools than progress of the masses; at least where 
these two objects even seem to antagonize, the latter 
must yield, whilst with us the highest possible secu- 
rity is the outgrowth of the highest possible progress. 
There is no antagonism, but the utmost harmony be- 
tween these two objects. There, the theory seems to 
be that the masses must be made the best possible 
instruments in the hands of thinking rulers to work 
out the grand purposes of providence; here, we be- 
lieve that every man is himself a thinking agent in 
the hands of providence itself. The very excess of 
loyalty to, and real affettion for, their hereditary 
rulers, that characterizes the masses of Germany, is, 
in a great measure, the strongest evidence of the 
molding power of a system of popular education. 

I have been led in these introductory remarks 
further than may appear called for, or even justifia- 
ble, but the thorough consideration of the object, 
and consequent range of popular education in Amer- 
ica of to-day, as compared with that of other nations 
and former times, seems to underlie the whole sub- 
ject in its details, as one expected to ‘contribute to 
some grand end; and it would appear that general 
culture, combined as far as possible with special ed- 
ucation, is entitled to more prominence now and 
here, than ever or anywhere else, as an end of every 
part of a system of education. 

Now, there is a great tendency to associate with 
the very words Natural Science, in this connection,a 
low utilitarian object, to regard it simply as a dollar- 
and-cent branch of study, as a sort of milch cow, as 
Goethe terms it, of which we are only to calculate 
how much butter She will yield; and I feel that, how- 
ever favorably the discussion of the introduction of 
such a branch of study might be received by a popu- 
lar audience, an assemblage of teachers might see in 
it a disposition to lower the object of their profes- 
sion. It seems well, therefore, to plant ourselves 
at the start upon the general proposition that, how- 
€ver proper it is to consider the value of studies in- 
troduced into any system of education in regard to 
their immediate utility, as Americans, especially, 
with all the varied duties devolving upon us as 
citizens, there are other features and tendencies, of 
all branches, that merit at least equal consideration. 
Although, therefore, it may be stated as one great 
and legitimate consideration for the introduction of 
more thorough instruction in natural science into 
the primary schools, that every individual might 
thereby be rendered a more productive citizen, and 
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more capable of economizing the material resources 
of the country, yet ifthe admission were made at the 
same time, that this was all they could be made to 
accomplish, and that they could only be brought in 
by excluding or restricting other branches of study 
that mainly, or even exclusively, contribute to men- 
tal discipline, to the rendering of citizens more 
thoughtful, more cultured, they ought to remain out. 

In surveying the whole educational field the most 
decided out-crop of a feeling favorable to the scien- 
tific education of the masses is perhaps indicated in 
the freedom with which donations of land have 
been made by the general government for the 
foundation and support of schools for instruction in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. There seems to 
underlie these appropriations an impression, vague 
and indefinite, to be sure, that something is due to 
the scientific education of the people, and that the 
encouragement of such education by the government 
is legitimate as well as wise. ‘The very indefinite- 
ness in regard to details, however, seems to say: 
Here are resources for educational experiments in 
this direction, to make farmers better farmers and 
better citizens, to make mechanics better mechanics; 
and the variety in the character of the institutions 
growing out of these appropriations in the different 
states, whilst it demonstrates the license of indefinite- 
ness in the law, it at the same time indicates rather 
how unformed the views of educators are upon this 
question of popular scientific education, than how 
diverse these views are. 

Now, I think it will be generally admitted that in 
order that a country may retain a position among 
civilized nations, other things being equal, it must 
be abreast of the age in its applications of science; 
and again, that that country which contributes most 
largely to the advancement of abstract science will 
be in position to do most also toward the utilization of 
scientific discoveries. It would seem to be a legiti- 
mate work for the government, then, to aid and 
stimulate scientific investigation by the establishment 
of thoroughly equipped institutions, in which men 
of the highest ability, impelled by a love of pure 
science, willing to devote their lives wholly to the 
discovery of scientific truths may not only find every 
thing necessary to the most successful pursuit of 
this object, but may be kept perfectly free from 
distracting care or anxiety in regard to other matters. 
We can hardly appreciate fully this latter condition, 
but Liebig remarked it as the first requisite to high- 
est scientific success, and it is doubtful whether he 
would have led the world as far as he did had not 
the petty Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt recognized his 
genius at an early day, and relieved him from petty 
cares that might have hampered his investigations. 

Coupled with such schools for investigation, others 
of a high order would naturally spring up for 
instructing men in the application of science to the 
various branches of industry, thus enlarging the 
sphere, multiplying the number, and increasing the 
efficiency of these applications. 

Whilst the establishment of such grand scientific 
centres would doubtless add indirectly largely 
toward rendering agriculture and the mechanical 
arts more productive, it may fairly be considered 
doubtful whether Congress contemplated such an 
application of these resources. Another disposition 
of these liberal donations, which is represented in 
our own Agricultural College, is in the establishment 
of schools below the grade of both the others, as 
science schools, but more as institutions in which 
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a fair modicum of liberal education, almost if not 
entirely equal to that of the colleges, is given in 
connection with somewhat fuller instruction in 
technical science, and with super-added manual 
labor and military drill. The object of such an 
institution is clearly to connect techriical and liberal 
education, and it does so about as fully as colleges 
do liberal and professional education—to afford a 
farmer, or mechanic, or manufacturer, if you please, 
a school in which he may have his son liberally 
educated, and at the same time educated as a 
farmer, a manufacturer or amechanic, The amount 
of physical work required may be regarded as 
sufficient, as it were, to keep alive a fondness for 
work, and a disposition to remain farmer or mechanic, 
so that the youth may not be liable to return to his 
home, as he might from college, with notions and 
tendencies incompatible with the noble pursuit of 
agriculture, &c., and be seduced by the already 
overstocked professions. Data are as yet wanting, 
however, to determine how far this dream of some 
of the advocates of distinct agricultural colleges is 
to be realized, and according to the tendency of 
American higher educational institutions, to enlarge 
the sphere of their instruction, many colleges may 
already be found competing successfully upon this 
same field of semi-technical education with such 
institutions, and perhaps the result may be that the 
agricultural college will be gradually driven into 
the position of a college, with a farm and so-called 
agricultural school attached. 

This state of the case would not be very far from 
another plan proposed at one time for the disposi- 
tion of the fund donated by the general government, 
and which had many advocates, namely, the distri- 
bution of it among the several colleges of the state 
for the establishment of agricultural departments in 
connection with them, thus increasing their efficiency, 
and at the same time adding their accumulated re- 
sources for instruction to the donation of the govern- 
ment. Many arguments were presented favorable to 
this plan; it was substantially a plan suggested by 
the eminent chemist Liebig, in a conversation with 
him a few years before; but there was no doubt that 
the danger of squandering so large a sum in useless 
experiments would be far greater in frittering it away 
by so wide a distribution, whilst ‘massed, it was 
argued with much force, that a great scientific centre 
might be built up with it in a state which admittedly 
so much needed it. 

Besides, it would not have been politic in the col 
leges to obligate themselves to do as much as seemed 
to be required, with so little to do it with, to centre 
upon. themselves expectations evidently very great 
but utterly undefined. The plan finally adopted, and 
at present in operation, of a central agricultural col- 
lege, certainly seems to come nearer to the realiza- 
tion of a direct influence upon the people, evidently 
contemplated by congress; if it has failed to accom- 
plish the great results at first anticipated, the failure 
has been in a great measure due to the character of 
those expectations, or to the underlying ideas, and 
not to the able men, who have earnestly labored at 
‘the solution of one of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with education, assisted by some of the most 
eminent educators as administrators. As far as a 
system of popular education is concerned, such an 
institution will necessarily be too remote from the 
masses, and too disconnected from the other popular 
schools to be considered a part of the system. In 
fact, in this plan, as in others suggested, the benefit 
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to the masses can only be supposed to pass slowly 
downward from these higher sources by a kind of 
slow filtration ; there are no direct channels of com- 
munication from them, through which information 
and reforming influences may be diffused through the 
masses. ‘The results of investigation, the improve- 
ments in the applications of science are left to slowly 
work their way down, and to ultimately permeate 
the whole body of the people. The farmer’s son 
liberally educated, and at the same time instructed in 
those branches that are calculated to render him a 
more successful farmer, may be regarded as leaven 
in the community in which he may continue to reside; 
he may set an example of good farming, and lead 
his neighbors to imitation by his superior success, 
joined, perhaps, with a little gratuitous advice and 
instruction ; the community through him, as far as 
his influence goes,may be moved toward a higher plane 
of agricultural practice. This is the most favorable 
view that can be taken of the case; this process of ed- 
ucation would be very slow, and it will appear the 
more so when we reflect that the farmer’s son who 
happens to be sent, or who can be sent, will not 
necessarily be the best adapted by natural capacity 
to profit by the course of instruction he receives, nor 
by public spirit and enterprise to produce the great- 
est good by it. 

Now, as I said before, it is not the fault of the 
school. There is no doubt that it will ultimately 
work into the channel of its greatest usefulness, in 
which it will fill a place that no other institution can 
fill, especially when more fully supplemented by 
otheragencies. It may thei reveal its proper place and 
value. There is nothing necessarily discouraging 
about it. Everything is tentative in America; it is 
a land of grand experiments; we are carrying them 
on of all kinds, regardless of expenditure of money, 
time, and thought—why should our educational 
experiments be on a restricted scale? Why should 
they nut be made in all directions that hold out a 
promise of success? and why should invariably 
successful results be expected any more than in other 
experiments? The scientific investigator makes 
thousands of éxperiments with negative results; and 
counts himself fortunate if one leads to positive 
revelation. 

But to reach, and elevate and instruct the masses 
in all that it is profitable for them to know, there is 
nothing like the direct agency of the common school. 
Other indirect agencies may be added, especially 
where there may be doubt about the adaptability of 
the common school to any particular work, but 
the common school after all must act as a direct 
agent in furnishing the child, or the man, to the 
most favorable influence of other educational 
agencies. Thus the press, for example, without 
the education of the common school would be a 
lever without a fulcrum, and the force exerted by 
the former is only limited by the character of the 
latter. If one educated, public-spirited citizen in a 
community can do much, how, much more can one 
educated teacher accomplish, and how multiplied 
are their efforts for good when operating on the 
same line. From the school room there is no 


tedious system of indefinite filtration to the people, 
but a continuous, uniform flow of information, of in- 
centives, of good influences, diffusing themselves in all 
directions, touching every individual, through direct, 
carefully arranged and adjusted channels; and any- 
thing thrown into the source of these irrigating 
streams will soon be found diffused over the whole 
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field in the richer fruitage which it yields. The 
question then arises, “ Can natural science be thrown 
in, or is it of such a nature that a knowledge of it 
cannot be disseminated in this way?” The farmer 
or mechanic, or any one must pass over matters in 
reading the most ordinary newspaper that might be 
of the highest interest and of the highest practical 
value, unless he have the A B C of scientific know- 
ledge. In order that he may be able to discriminate 
in the applications afforded by science, and properly 
interpret the results of his own experiments, he must 
not be altogether unfamiliar with, and unaccustomed 
to, the regular methods of scientific investigation. 
The fuller his information, the better disciplined his 
mind to the study of these questions, the more 
effective the argument, the instruction and example 
even of his more intelligent neighbor, who may have 
enjoyed the privilege of the farm-school. A farmer, 
and we select him simply as one of perhaps the 
most numerous class, comes, in contact with phe- 
nomena of the most varied and complex character ; 
he may not be an experimenter, or perhaps ought to 
be a very conservative one, but he ought to be an 
observer on a large scale; nothing should escape his 
observation that can have a bearing on the success 
of his pursuit. Agriculture, like medicine, can 
hardly be termed a science, but as that physician 
becomes the most trustworthy and successful who, 
to the largest personal practice adds the habits of 
closest observation and clearest reasoning from 
observed facts, so with the farmer. They are not 
only the richer in facts of their own observation, 
but in their ability to interpret and apply—that is, 
appropriate the facts furnished by others. Ability 


to make accurate chemical analysis in itself would 


contribute nothing to the success of a farmer. I do 
not know but that it would be an impediment to his 
success if he attempted to make use of it. It would 
be as unreasonable to fit up a complete laboratory as 
a complete blacksmith shop or carpenter shop. But 
the mental discipline involved in the acquisition of 
that ability, the habits of mind formed, the caution 
and accuracy in forming conclusions, would be 
valuable not only to the farmer, but to anybody, 
whilst the knowledge of the facts necessarily 
involved in such acquisition would be invaluable to 
him. He would know better the limits of the appli- 
cation of chemical analysis to farming, and couid 
form a judgment as to when it might be employed 
with profit, and might further know how to select 
his chemist, to make it when advisable. A man 
might acquire tolerable skill in wood-turning or 
blacksmithing, but after long cessation of practice, 
loss of manual skill, and readiness of mind, he 
would find it more profitable to have his work done, 
than to attempt it himself. 

But whilst it may be admitted that facts taught by 
natural science are good and valuable in themselves, 
that for example, information about the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, the 
fuel we burn, the various objects we come in contact 
with, the invisible agents or forces controlling all 


phenomena, is serviceable to every man; and whilst | 


it may be admitted that the peculiar discipline of 
mind and heart involved in their study, exercising 
as it does the reasoning powers as well as the 
powers of observation and memory, is even more 
serviceable than the facts, still all this may be coun- 
terbalanced by a feeling that the introduction of these 
branches into primary schools is almost or altogether 
impossible. Does not its importance, however, 
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justify its more earnest consideration. A royal 
commission in England, coniposed of such men as 
Huxley, Lubbock, Lockyer, and other eminent men 
of science, concludes its report by saying : 

From a consideration of the evidence, we are of the opinion 
that instruction in the elements of natural science can be, an 
eventually ought to be made an essential part of the course of 
instruction in any elementary school. ‘The instruction to which 
we refer, though scientific in substance, should in form be void 
of needless technicality, and should be almost wholly confined 
to such facts as can be brought under the direct observation of 
the scholar. It should, in fact, be conveyed by object lessons 
so arranged and methodized as to give an intelligent idea of 
those more prominent phenomena which lie around every child, 
and which he is apt to pass without notice. 

Now, if it is to be regarded as possible in England, 
how much more so in America. Does not a notion 
of impossibility rest upon a misconception of what 
teaching natural science means ? 

We may regard science-teaching as only object- 
teaching expanded, in that we look farther than the 
object ; look beyond the phenomena which address 
the senses to the laws, principles and processes 
involved which do not address the senses; and the 
step may be made so easy, so natural from the seen 
to the unseen, that the pupil scarcely notices the 
transition. Are not phenomena, as they address the 
senses, made the all in all? Are we not too apt to 
regard giving a course of pretty, perhaps sensational 
experiments, as teaching natural science; to look 
upon itas the sensational, sort of ad captandum, part 
of a course of education, even in institutions of higher 
grade, by which pupils are to be entertained as well 
as instructed, and perhaps amused; by which the 
great and startling phenomena of the natural world 
are to be reproduced to eyes and ears agog. 

Are not the experiments frequently allowed to be 
masters instead of servants; to direct the course of 
the lecture instead of to come on the scene at bid- 
ding to support and illustrate the thought? Indi- 
viduals that have no toleration for words or sentences 
not to the point in ordinary discourse, will admire 
and applaud, and even demand experiments that are 
not to the point, that cumber the lecture and distort 
the line of thought, to which they are attached by 
the flimsiest excuse. A very successful popular lec- 
turer gave as his recipe, “ ten minutes solid science, 
the balance amusement.” Now, it is these purely 
sensational experiments, which originate the grand 
display of apparatus, which defeat the end of a lec- 
ture, namely, instruction, instead of being aids to it. 
They have their proper place, to be sure; they may 
be introduced in moderation as a sort of reward to 
patient study in following up the humbler, less pre- 
tentious experiments, as a sort of summing up of the 
details they may have taught. Thus in an elemen- 
tary lecture on steam-power, a steam-engine brought 
upon the stage at first would divide the attention of 
one-half of a popular audience with any lecturer 
for the balance of the hour, but it would not detract 
from the popular estimate of the lecture; whilst on 
the other hand, the underlying facts might be so 
plainly exhibited by means of a few flasks, and lamps 
and tubes, free from unnecessary accessory, and the 
mechanical contrivances for utilizing the power 
could be so gradually and clearly unfolded, that if a 
steam-engine,were then to move upon the scene, it 
would be a matter for intelligent study and worthy 
curiosity, and not simply of idle wonder. Experi- 
ments for beginners cannot be too simple, for they are 
just as likely to seize upon some inevitable, promi- 
nent accessory fact as upon that involved in the 
demonstration of the principle. A celebrated pro- 


























fessor, on catechizing a pupil + em the lecture of a 
previous day, after much trouble, was only able to 
elicit one remembered fact, namely, that he had been 
unskillful or unfortunate enough to break a bottle. 
Now, nature lies all around, it is an ever-open book, 
its study is fully in sympathy with our disposition, 
its facts find in us responsive faculties for their per- 
ception and study, and a child may even be so led 
on into the consideration of them, that its mind will 
as much demand some simple solution of them as 
that of Newton demanded the conception of gravita- 
tion. It is not the facts as stated from the text-book, 
especially the definitions and generalizations with 
which they set out, that are apt to prove attractive or 
useful. Just as geography for beginners, which 
starts with the globe and meridians, and parallels, 
and runs into trigononfetry and astronomy would be 
likely to be a dry and unfeuitful study to the pupil. 
Facts presented directly have the charm of vitality 
about them; facts formulated in words lose half their 
attractiveness even to the scientist. A tendency, too, 
in teaching is often manifested to lead the pupil away 
from the simplest relations of a phenomenon, from 
those that are, as it were, nearest to us, to those 
that are more remote, to run out after what seems 
more grand and wonderful. Thus, allusion even to 
the falling of an apple, a phenomenon that has so 
much of prosy, every-day life in it, and that might 
present a hundred problems for solution, is very apt to 
switch us right off from earth, and send us with New- 
ton, careering through the solarsystem, into the depths 
of space, whilst points in which the phenomenon 
come directly in contact with us are overlooked or 
ignored. By following the Baconian’ plan of insin- 
uating knowledge into the mind of the pupil in the 
manner it was first discovered, starting with the 
falling of an apple, most of the laws of falling bodies 
could be given to the youngest pupils, and in such a 
way, not only that the facts would remain, but that 
they would experience the highest pleasure in their 
study and would be willing at any time to start off 
on a similar tour of discovery. No elaborate or 
— apparatus is required for such instruction. 
n this way it could easily be shown how the 
investigator “ guesses and checks his guesses,’’ con- 
jectures and confirms or explodes his conjectures, 
ow induction and deduction continually accompany 
each other in the study of science. Thus, linking 
principles with facts, both facts and principles reach 
their highest degree of fruitfulness. A proper 
course of training will thus produce that attitude of 
mind by which facts are discovered, by which they 
must be judged and arranged, and also, that by 
which they must be turned to practical account. It 
will develop the highest style of practical men, in all 
occupations, men not simply possessed of skill or 
mental readiness, resulting from long-continued 
exercise in any occupation, but “men able to give a 
reason for their practice,” men not tied down in 
empirical grooves, but such as may venture to 
improve their method, or at least that may venture 
to decide upon real or fancied improvements of 
others. Whilst, however, it is not the multitude of 
facts acquired that is to be considered, but the men- 
tal habits to be developed, habits worth more 
than facts, as they give command over facts, yet so 
connected and dependent upon each other are facts, or, 
perhaps we might better say, so complicated are 
even the simplest phenomena, that as one fact is 
laid hold of vigorously, another appears, and then 
another, and another, until soon there will lie before 
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even the young investigator numberless glittering 
links of the endless chain of facts that constitutes 
the material universe. So inter-dependent, too, do the 
various branches of natural science show themselves 
soon to be, with their facts and principles inter-oscu- 
lating in all directions, that the purely artificial char- 
acter of the divisions of the study of nature soon 
becomes apparent, and the student is encouraged 
to lay hold of phenomena, unravel their complexity, 
accumulate their lessons of connected facts, rather 
than to confine himself to the study of isolated, 
dislocated facts, pigeon-holed away, as it were, in 
text-books, more for convenience of reference than of 
study. 

I regret the brief and hurried manner in which I 
have felt myself obliged in a very general way to 
suggest some of the prominent facts in regard to 
natural science as an educational means in schools 
of the lowest as well as of thé hightest grades. Its 
study could not but contribute’ to mix thought with 
all labor, and to render it more productive. It 
would also have an elevating tendency, and impart 
fullness, rotundity, to the national character. It 
would open up new sources of pleasure as well as 
profit to the masses, so much needed in America, 
for it is remarkable how our range of vision into the 
natural world, and consequent enjoyment of it, is re- 
stricted or enlarged by our training—just as the cook 
at the World’s Fair on his return could give an 
account of nothing but cooking stoves and utensils, 
so of two boys turning the clods, one may see 
nothing but grain-producing soil, the other may be 
made to see multitudes of things besides, both 
useful and elevating. We cannot tell how much 
talent for investigation also might receive its 
initiative in a primary school; most trivial circum- 
stances often lead to the discovery and direction 
of genius. But one word as to a suggestion that 
may be made, that there isno room. This is what 
the colleges said but a few years ago, but they have 
somehow or other managed to find it. I would 
simply suggest, is it not a fair inquiry, whether there 
are not also in a primary course of instruction, branches 
that are taught beyond their reasonable claim as 
disciplinary, or practical branches? Let us take 
arithmetic, one of the most valuable for discipline 
and practice, and is it not possible that excessive 
time and work may in some cases be spent upon 
arithmetical puzzles and curiosities, that have no 
practical value in themselves, and the discipline 
from which might readily be dispensed with? May 
it not be so in almost all branches? In the museums 
of Europe we find accumulations of the products of 
the mechanical skill, and labor, and patience and 
genius of several centuries past. What are they? 
Largely, pieces of useless mechanism. Clocks from 
that of Strasbourg Cathedral down, which tell upon 
their dials many things that an almanac will tell 
better; automata endowed with all powers, except 
thought, microscopic figures of exquisite character, 
counted perhaps by the thousands on a single inch of 
ivory. It is hardly too much to say, that the world 
would have lost little or nothing had these all per- 
ished with the hands that produced them, How 
different now! We almost take off our hat, or 
ought to, to the steam engine as it thunders along, not 
as a representative of physical power or mechanical 
skill simply, but because of the productive thought 
it embodies ; thought to some purpose ; thought that, 
combined with skill, has not simply produced a 
curious automaton, but that has almost vitalized dead. 
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mattes, and added to human resources, and relieved 
human drudgery. So*with the obedient leviathans 
ploughing the deep, the delicate spindles humming { 
at their tedious work, the telegraphic pens registering 
thought, the spectroscopes turned heavenward, and 
.telling us more about the sun, and even comets, than 
we knew about our own hills a century ago. The 
question naturally suggests itself, whether even with 
all our progress in education, there may not be 
some ant.quated branches or methods of teaching 
in primary schools not. exactly consonant with the 
spirit of the age. 

The agent in the introduction of such study, is by 
force of circumstances, that most concerned in all 
others. To teach Natural Science in a primary 
school, of course requires in the teacher information 
as to the proper method, as well as in other branches. 
Pennsylvania has done nobly, but I trust has only 
made a beginning in the education of her teachers. 
From the Normal Schools there must go out a molding 
influence, and unless they are in every respect as 
efficient as they ought to be, that is, as efficient as 
they can be made, it would perhdps be better the 
state had never attempted to educate its teachers. 
The whole question of science study in primary 
schools seems to resolve itself into that as to its 
position in the curriculum of Normal Schools, and 
the thoroughness with which it is taught there. 
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THE A BC OF ART. 
BY GILBERT BUTLER, F. S. A. 


HE author of ‘Tuscan Sculptors,’’ 

Prof. C. C. Perkins, M. A., says in his 
preface to the American edition of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste,’’ 
“* Nowhere is modern sterility in the invention 
of form so marked asin America. We borrow 
at second-hand, and do not pretend to have a 
national taste.”’ 

‘* We do not pretend to have a national 
taste !’’ Do we, then, believe in that most 
stupid of all sayings, De gustibus non dis- 
putandum. 

Semper rightly remarks that the saying 
that the people is judge, rests upon the fore- 
gone conclusion that the taste of the people 
has been cultivated to the highest degree, 
Shall we, then, continue to so utterly neglect 
the art education of the young that when 
they are called upon to judge of what is 
beautiful in nature and in art they shall be 
incapable of doing so? The English have 
their Reid, Burke, Hume, Allison, and 
Ruskin ; Reynolds’ eloquent discourses, and 
Hogarth's ‘‘ Analyses.’’ The Germans have 
the lofty speculations of Kant, Schiller’s 
strophes upon the ideal, Jean Paul’s para- 
doxes, the beauties of Mendelssohn, the po- 
lemic between Lessing and Winckelmann, 
Schelling’s profound discourses, Hegel’s 
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Swiss have their Toppfer and Picket, and the 
French their Lamennais, Cousin, Chevreul, 
Delacroix, and Coitereau. Aisthetics is 
taught in all the universities of the above 
named countries, while we, who intuitively 
adore art, ‘‘are ignorant of its principles, its 
language, its history, its veritable dignity, 
its true grace.”’ 

This is all because we have neglected art- 
education in our common schools. But there 
is already ‘‘a cry of war in the camp,’’ there 
is a demand for art education and for safe 
guidance in the matter of taste; a grand 
awakening as to what is pure and truthful in 
art is coming over us, and what shall hinder 
us from developing a phase of art that shall 
be an honor to America ? 

The Greeks immortalized the acanthus, 
the Egyptians the lotus and the papyrus, the 
Assyrians the poppy, the Jews the pome- 
granate blossom. If these simple plants 
served as the bases on which these nations 
built their respective stylesof ornament, may 
not we, who are as well provided with plants 
peculiar to America as their flora was pecu- 
liar to them, choose one more beautiful than 
the others, one as well adapted to ornament 
as the acanthus, the honeysuckle, &c., and 
on that chosen one build our American style 
of ornament. 

Nature is not poor in her hints, but we 
are slow to understand them. We are not 
wanting in intelligence and inventive fac- 
ulties, nor are we lacking in energy when 
we consider the purpose worthy our atten- 
tion. And there’s the rub. We do not 
fully appreciate art education, we do not 
seem aware that the whole country is losing 
millions of dollars every year through lack 
of designers. We do not listen to the re- 
peated appeals of manufacturers and workmen 
to train in art matters and cease fostering 
a system that appreciates the expenditure of 
hundreds of precious hours in cunningly 
arranging sausage-links, calling it grammar, 
in demonstrating how much one-halfacowcan 
eat in one-fourth of a given time in almost 
sacred grass questions, calling such as that 
arithmetic. Our pupils are taught to Zocate 
places that were located 200 years ago, or 
rivers that were located ere man was, and 
that is geography; they are required, and 
the accomplishment is appreciated too, to 
make unmeaning flourishes in writing, and 
happily the term for it is fenmanship. 
Salient points in history are generally un- 
derstood among our pupils to mean “ battles, 
and how many men on each side were 
killed.’”’ If all this tended to benefit the 
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nation, or to develop the pupil’s thinking 
‘ powers, no one could object; but when the 
result is a waste of thinking power, amount- 
ing to little more than an entire waste of 
mental power, time and money, it is time 
such a pernicious system were leveled to the 
ground. This is but another appeal for 
technical education, the only education that 
is applicable to the wants of to-day. 

We pride ourselves annually upon ‘“‘ Inde- 
pendence Day,’’ and are all the time victims 
of a shameful hoax. Instead of being 
independent of, we are dependent on, foreign 
countries in matters of art. Why, among 
the ancients,—and our present system of 
education is in most things as good a fac- 
simile of the 5th century system as we can 
make it,—the knowledge of drawing was as 
familiar as that of letters; it was one of the 
elements of their education. We analyze 
and synthetize (?) for years such monstros- 
ities as ‘‘the house is being built,’’ and 
‘the setting hen is in the barn,’’ and yet 
there was more poetry in thought and deed 
with the Greeks and the Romans in the 
handle of a saucepan than in our fancied 
ornaments. 

Perhaps some may think me a little too 
severe On our present system, and that, if our 
system be as criminal as I would make it 
appear, nevertheless my method of removing 
the obstacle, or attacking the wrong is not 
the best, no matter how just it may be. I 
content myself that I plead for justice only 
against such a system already accused by 
our leading educators, and remember the 
words of Horace when he says, 

“ Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pena claude,” 

It is to help forward the good work that 
these articles are written, and as one of the 
first things, if not ‘Ae first thing, to be done, 
is to show what is this pure ideal of art that 
we are about to reach out to, in what is our 
taste vitiated, and what is meant by good 
design and ornament, or simply what is con- 
sidered good taste in art. 

There is a language in good decorations 
which is silent to the ignorant, but isreplete 
with interest to the educated. Before we 
can understand these hidden utterances of 
ornament we must approach the object 
enquiringly and be willing to be taught. 

A nation’s ornaments express the character 
of the people. Doubtless most of my readers 
are acquainted with the conventional draw- 
ing of the lotus, or blue water-lily, as found 
on the sarcophagi of the Egyptians. How 
majestic is the upright, severe stem, no 
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bending to right or left. No gentle gurve 
to relieve the eye, nothing but sternness 
and rigidity ruled in every line. This un- 
swerving straight line was the Egyptian 
beau-ideal of art. Hard taskmasters as 
they were, their stern natures could brook 
none but such severe, rigid lines. So severe, 
but how proudly grand! And was not the 
Egyptian a noble nation, noble in know- 
ledge, noble in the building of vast and 
massive temples, noble in the mightiness of 
their power? Who in the clear rendering 
of their ornament could be surprised at the 
edict issued to the Israelites, that though the 
supply of straw were stopped, the tale of 
bricks must yet be full! 

Where can we get clearer ideas of their 
spiritual life, their truths and dogmas, than 
in the intelligent examination of their 
ornament? Symbolic of the fertility of 
the Nile, on whose banks the lotus grew, it 
was also the harbinger of Spring, or coming 
plenty. Oh, how eagerly did the poor 
Egyptian, as he viewed the gradual receding 
of the waters of the inundation, watch for 
his first flower of Spring, his prim-rose, the 
lotus? And think you this eager watching 
and glad welcoming was unheeded by the 
priestcraft! How easy to make the poor 
watcher believe a god abode in its azure 
cup, and how natural to worship it! Thus, 
acknowledged as the abode of a god, it 
became a fit and primary symbol of the 
resurrection. The land had been buried in 
the waters of the Nile, and the lily was the 
first to: rear its head as the sacred waters 
withdrew. 

Stern, rigid, and severe, the lotus pro- 
claims the rougher nature of the nation, but in 
the symbolism we catch the glimpse of its 
inner life, reaching mysteriously forward in 
longing expectation of a resurrection after 
death. 

Again, you that can procure ‘‘Seward’s 
Travels,’ turn to pages 574 and 586. On 
page 574 you will find a drawing of the 
Temple of Denderah, and on 586 a drawing 
of the Gate of Karnak. In both of these 
drawings you can see a device in Egyptian 
ornament known as the winged-globe, which 
consists, as you will see, of a small globe, 
immediately at the sides of which are two 
asps, and from which extend two wings. 
Note the magnificent representation of force 
as exhibited in the outstretched wings, and 
the power and grandeur in the drawing. 

The globe is symbolic of the world and 
of the eye of God, the asps symbolize wis- 
dom, and the wings protection. The priest- 
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hood instructed the people that this winged- 
globe so effectually protected them, that no 
evil spirits could enter a dwelling on which 
it was portrayed. With this view, every 
house in Egypt bore on the lintel, and, in 
most cases, on the door-posts as well, the 
winged-globe. What a terrible blow to their 
fanaticism, what an insult to their gods they 
deemed it, when the children of Israel, in 
obedience to the command of Moses, be- 
spattered the sacred symbol with blood, on 
lintel and on door-post! The blood that 
bestained the proud defiance of the inighti- 
est nation of the then known world, how 
completely did it nullify the Egyptian’s 
boasted symbol, and how clearly did it show 
the vain character of their gods. What a 
grand foreshadowing of the triumph of 
Christianity! The blood of the Lamb more 
strong than the Winged-globe, their agatho- 
demon. 

Time fails me now to interpret the les- 
sons, profane and sacred, that areto be learnt 
from the ornaments of various nations ; suffice 
it now to say that every nation shows sym- 
bolism in its ornament, however rudely such 
ornaments are executed. Thissymbolism is 
the mark of the imaginative mind, a co- 
ordinating of human hopes and fears, with 
spiritual standards, ‘‘an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace.’’ 

Art and Religion are wedded, and the 
proof of this union is the constant repetition 
of symbolic forms in all art work. There 
ever remains a page of history open to the 
educated in the symbolism of the Lotus of 
Egypt, the Rose of England, the Thistle of 
Scotland, the Shamrock of Ireland, and the 
Star of the Union, fraught with the most 
bewitching lore, and shame be to us if we 
find no pleasure in gathering some of the 
pearls of knowledge they lay at our feet. 

What the future of American art will be it 
is impossible to say. The popular religion 
is the basis of all profound art. The Greeks 
passionately loved beauty, strength, and 
wisdom, and on this trinity they built their 
ideal forms of art. Theirs, like that of the 
Pagans, was the poetical imagination. Not 
founded on worldly ambitions as ours is apt 
to be, the first and last idea of Greek art 
was zsthetic pleasure. 

As long asa nation founds its ideal on 
worldly ambitions, so long will its art be transi- 
tory in its ideal, selfish, sensual, and foolish. 
The art has no permanent value that is not 
founded in its largest sense on religion. 
Profound religious feeling ran through all 
the art industries before Luther’s time, when 
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emotional life wasall-prevalent, but its force, 
profundity, and spirituality were lost when 
rationalism became supreme, and in its place 
sprang up an art of greater breadth and vari- 
ety and naturalness, because the religious 
sentiment was more on a common plane of 
humanity, and it is yet in a transitory mood. 
Rationalism is now in the ascendant, and it 
is well, for it will sift out the falsities of sen- 
timent in religion, and with it the falsities 
in the ideal of art. 

The time is coming when angels will need 
no wings, martyrs no stake and cross, the 
Devil no tail nor darkened form, our minds 
will rise above these disturbing dogmas, and 
heaven will be so much nearer us that we 
shall need no exaggerated imagination to see 
what has been seen for so long a time ‘as 
through a glass, darkly.’’ Certain it is, 
we shall produce no Minervas, Venuses, &c., 
the effete forms of effete mythologies or 
dogmas, but our creations will savor of more 
mundane notions, born of our materialistic 
and spiritualistic life, our sacrifices for 
humanity’s sake, on ‘‘ peace and good-will 
towards men,’’ oblivious of ‘‘ race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.”’ 
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OT long since a party of teachers were 

discussing :the question whether the 
Bible should be read in our public schools. 
For some time all spoke in the affirmative, 
but at last one young man ventured to re- 
mark that during the previous winter he had 
taught in a district where the majority of his 
patrons were opposed to the reading of the 
Scriptures in the school. Instantly a brave- 
hearted boy, who had taught but one term 
and was full of zeal and.enthusiasm, replied 
impetuously, that he ‘‘ would read the Bible 
in his school if there were as many such in 
the district as there were shingles on the 
house roofs.’’ A lady who had had a long 
and varied experience, quietly asked: 

‘¢ How much good do you think the Bible 
would do if you read it in that spirit ?’’ With 
a boy’s logic, he replied, 

‘‘You can’t help but do good, if you do 
what is right.’’ 

‘Don’t you think there is a better way of 
converting a man to Christianity than by 
throwing the Bible at his head ?’’ she asked, 
smiling. ‘Then some one else made aremark, 
and the conversation became general. 

Not many days afterward the boy sought 
the lady, for whose opinion he had great re- 
spect, and said, 
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‘*¢ Miss Leigh, I’m afraid I didn’t quite un- 
derstand you the other day. Don’t you 
think the Bible ought always to be read in 
our schools?’’ Again that curious smile 
lighted up her face as she replied, 

‘* Suppose I answer your question by giving 
you a chapter from my own experience ?’’ 
His silence gave consent and she related the 
following story : 

During the first years of my teaching, I 
read the Bible in my school just as it is read 
in ninety-nine schools out of every hundred, 
a chapter or a part of a chapter each morn- 
ing, without question or comment. How 
much or how little the children were bene- 
fited thereby I never knew, neither did I 
give the matter very much thought, for I read 
the Scriptures as a matter of course, just as 
I taught reading and arithmetic. But after 
several years had elapsed, I accepted a school 
in another part of the state where a large por- 
tion of the population were hostile to this. I 
was warned that there would be opposition 
to reading the Bible, and for the first time 
in my*life I gave the question serious thought. 
The conclusion I reached was, that if reading 
the Scriptures was going to create hatred and 
dissension, I had better leave my Bible at 
home and teach Christianity in some other 
way ; and then, all at once, it occurred to 
me that heretofore, with all my Bible read- 
ing, I had not taught Christianity at all. 

Acting upon my resolve, I took with me 
to my new field of labor the prettiest illumi- 
nated text that I could buy, and one that 
could not be objected to, for it contained sim- 
ply the words, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.’’ I 
went early to my plain, unornamented 
school-house on the morning of the eventful 
first day, and when I had placed my text on 
the wall where all could see it whenever they 
raised their eyes, its beauty illuminated the 
whole room. By and by the children came 
thronging in, and their admiring comments 
convinced me that I had done wisely, even 
if my text should do no more than beautify 
the walls. 


Well, I opened school that morning with 
a funny story.that set them all to laughing ; 
then I told them a story of another kind, 
a moral running through it, and concluded 
with the remark that for the present I would 
give them but one rule, ‘‘ Always do to 
others as you would have others do to you.”’ 
If I had time I would tell you how I applied 
that rule during the winter, and what a mul- 
titude of offenses it Was made tocover. We 
called it ‘‘ our rule,’’ to distinguish it from 
all minor regulations, and the children soon 
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began, almost unconsciously, to measure 
their actions by it. 

But that rule did not help me so much as 
the text, as you will soon see. The school 
had its fair share of unruly boys, and I was 
not long in discovering that they were ad- 
dicted to the very bad habit of throwing 
spit-balls. Before the morning was half 
over, I noticed three or four of these moist 
appendages adhering to the ceiling; but I 
appeared entirely unconscious until, without 
his knowing it, I saw the largest boy in school 
in the very act of throwing one. I waited 
till I had finished hearing my class, and then 
pointing to where the ball adhered, I said: 

‘** John, do you know how that spit-ball 
came there ?”’ 

‘* What spit-ball ?’’ said John, with an air 
of injured innocence. 

** There, over your head.”’ 

‘*T don’t see no spit-ball,’’ said he, per- 
sistently looking the wrong way. I walked 
over and pointed to it. 

‘*Oh, you mean that one. Guess that 
ere’s one Gus Higgins throwed last winter,’’ 
he replied with unblushing effrontery. 

There was a general titter at this, and I 
felt that a crisis had come. I waited till 
every eye was turned toward me to see what 
I would do next, and then, pointing to the 
text, I said very quietly : 

‘** Read that, if you please.’’ 

He hesitated, colored, and looked down. 
I spoke just as quietly, but more firmly, the 
next time. 

‘* John, rise and read that so that all the 

school can hear.’’ If there had been the 
slightest indication of doubt in my tone or 
in my eye, he would have rebelled, but per- 
sonal magnetism is a force that very few can 
resist, and somewhat to his own surprise, he 
rose and said falteringly, ‘“Thou God seest 
me.”’ : 
‘*You know what that means, don’t you ?”’ 
said I gently. He hung his head but said 
nothing, and I continued, ‘‘It means that 
whatever you do, whether it is good or bad, 
God is always watching you. It means that 
He saw you when you threw that spit-ball, 
and that He heard you when you told that 
lie.’’ He winced at that last word, and when 
I added, pleadingly,‘‘Now, won’t youlet Him 
see that you can tell the truth? How did 
that spit-ball get there, John ?’’ Suddenly 
his eyes filled and he blurted out : 

** You know how it got there, for you saw 
me throw it.’’ Then, with one great gulp, 
he swallowed his tears, but there was hardly 
a dry eye in the room. 
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After that, when any one did or was 
tempted to do what was mean or dishonest, 
I had only to ask him to read that text, and 
he was conquered. 

Every morning during that term I either 
read or told them a story, sometimes funny, 
sometimes serious, and often with a Bible 
lesson woven through it, but I was careful to 
teach only those things upon which all de- 
nominations agree. The result was, that I 
found, for the first time inall my experience, 
that my pupils were acquiring practical 
Christianity and were growing better day by 
day. Never before had I been so loved by 
both children and parents, for I made myself 
at home in every house ; and I thanked God 
over and over again that he had prompted 
me to put that text-on the wall. 

I must not omit an incident that occurred 
near the close of the term. It was only a 
child’s remark, but the highest compliment 
that the greatest man in the land could pay 
me would not be so precious. I had been 
spending an hour with a little boy who was 
sick, and had just finished telling him a 
story, when suddenly he asked : 

“Teacher, what church do you belong 
to?”’ 

** What makes you ask that, Willie ?’’ said 
I, in surprise. 

***Cause I’d like to belong to the same 
church, if it would make me as good as you 
are.’’—Cor. Normal Monthly. 


antinn 
— 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
CRITICISED. 





HERE is nothing more wholesome in 
the formation of a noble character 


than the chidings of a friend. If our inter- 
est in our common school system was less 
broad or our affection for it more selfish, we 
might show some resentment towards those 
who criticise it. But, as it is, we welcome 
criticism. It points out weak places, sug- 
gests improvements, gives zest to the work 
of school management. We have more than 
once offered the use of the columns of Zhe 
School Journal to any who in good faith 
will present objections to our system of 
common schools. We now repeat the offer. 
Let us look at all sides, and it has many 
sides, of the great school question. We 
know the system is not perfect—point 
out its imperfections, show up its shortcom- 
ings, strike down those who are responsible 
for its bad management. We believe in 
free speech, in fair play, and that truth never 
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yet suffered from a full and fearless discus- 
sion. To open the debate we present below 
two articles; the first appeared some weeks 
since as an, editorial in the A/iners’ Journal, 
an ably edited paper, which has struck 
many a manly blow for common schools; 
and the second is the first paragraphs of a 
paper in the Penn Monthly for October. 
Will some of our friends reply ? 


ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 

NATIONS have their idiosyncrasies just the same 
as individuals, and America’s chief one is an 
implicit faith in the infallability of her educa- 
tional system. It would be difficult indeed for a 
foreigner to travel through any state in the Union 
without having his attention called to the existence 
of “our glorious institutions,” and be repeatedly in- 
formed that our public schools rank high on the 
list. In fact, if there is one thing more than another 
in which your genuine, patriotic American citizen 
believes his country outranks all others, it is in its 
system of education ; and so fanatical is his belief in 
it as it at present exists, that no power on earth can 
persuade him that certain changes would be advan- 
tageous, and that this most beloved hobby in his 
stables has very many faults that might be easily 
corrected if he were not so prejudiced as to be blind 
to them. 

We know that what we are about to say will call 
down upon our devoted heads the scorn and derision 
of every school teacher in the State, and we dread 
their wrath, for we know how scathing will be the 
sarcasm that will emanate from their anger. But, 
nevertheless, we fling ourselves recklessly into the 
breach, risking utter annihilation for the sake of the 
rising generation. 

The primal, and naturally the greatest evil in our 
educational system is, that it is too systematic 
altogether. It works in grooves, like a complicated 
piece of mechanism, and our citizens seem prone to 
believe that the slightest alteration would throw the 
whole machine out of gear. Children, when they 
arrive at an age to be sent to school, differ very 
materially from each other in constitution, tempera- 
ment and ability to acquire knowledge. Suppose 
that half a dozen children enter a primary school 
simultaneously, and granting, for the sake of ex- 
ample merely, that all of their minds are perfectly 
fallow, they stand upon their journey towards the 
Pierian spring unfairly handicapped, for our com- 
mon school system of education is an iron mould 
which the child is made to fit, instead of it being a 
matrix to receive the child, and though one or two 
out of the batch may easily adapt themselves to it, 
the others are at a decided disadvantage, as any 
peculiarities they may possess cannot be accommo- 
dated by the system. A bright and intelligent 
youngster may have his inherent abilities clogged 
by being taught in strict accordance with an estab- 
lished rule, which must not be deviated from one 
jot, and the consequence is that some far less 
intellectual lad, who learnseverything parrot fashion, 
passes him in the race and takes higher honors. 
Moreover, children’s social stations materially differ, 
and this has a very considerable influence upon their 
ability to acquire and retain knowledge. Home 
assocaitions leave an indelible mark upon a child’s 
mind; the infant whose parents are gross by nature 
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and illiterate, even if he be the possessor of innate 
intellect, is generally easily distanced by a less 
brilliant competitor reared amid refining influences. 
Children feel their social inequality just as acutely 
as those of older growth, and the poor man’s son 
becomes careless and discontented because he 
knows that he is regarded with contempt by the luckier 
lad who cons the same lessons by his side. 

The chief ambition of all school teachers seems to 
be to cram as much learning into a child in as short 
a space of time as possible, in order that they may 
acquire £udos as preceptors who can cause infantile 

rodigies to graduate at every commencement. 

hese youngsters go out into the world filled with 
conceit-and imagining that they possess greater eru- 
dition than all their fellows, while the real fact of 
the matter is that they are simply sciolists and gener- 
ally intolerable little nuisances who are always 
trying to air their superficial knowledge before 
older persons who are immeasurably their men- 
tal superiors. What can be the use of stuffing 
a pupil in a high school with logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, chemistry and astronomy, when he or 
she will probably have to commence the stern _busi- 
ness of life as a clerk in a grocery or a trier-on of 
fashionable bonnets in a modiste’s maison des robes ? 
We hear our boys and girls defying all the rules laid 


“ down by Lindley Murray in the most reckless man- 


ner every hour of the day, and nine-tenths of the 
communications sent by young men to this office re- 
questing that we will print reports of their base-ball 
games are so badly worded, written and spelled, 
that they would extort a cachinnation out of a 
gloomy misanthrope. Yet these lads would look with 
derision and contempt upon a grammar and spelling 
book, for are they not deep in the mysteries of meta- 
physics and quadratic equations? In almost all of 
our public schools arithmetic is made the foundation 
and test of all progress, and everything else is sacri- 
ficed to it, though little more than a thorough knowl- 
edge of the elementary rules of that science is needed 
in the ordinary affairs of after-life. A child that has 
a good memory consequently always stands well in 
class, and is advanced rapidly though he may for- 
get in a very brief space of time all that he has 
repeated by rote to his teacher. The child that 
has no taste for arithmetic remains at the foot of 
his class, though he may be a brilliant genius in 
all else, while his scholarship continues. It is a 
notable fact that very many of the most celebrated 
men of the present day, and a host of those of a 
by-gone era, never could do a sum in multiplica- 
tion or division, even if theirlives depended upon such 
a performance. A plain, sound general education 
is what our sons and daughters should receive in 
our public schools, such an education as will fit 
them for business pursuits. The colleges can afford 
to instruct young men and women in the higher 
branches of learning, for the lucky lads who become 
collegians generally have parents with plethoric 
pocket-books, and are destined for different walks 
in life to their less fortunate cotemporaries, who 
step from the school-house to the store or the plow. 
The plan of giving a free education to every child 
in the United States, is a grand one, and deserving 
of the highest commendation; but there is too much 
routine work done, and the teachers are mere au- 
tomatic machines who hear lessons viva voce and 
cannot stop the whole class for the purpose of in- 
structing some child who cannot learn to repeat 
anything without understanding it. FPewer branches 
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of study, more instruction and less of that trashy 
stuff yclept recitation, would be an admirable basis 
upon which to build up the reform so much needed 
in our educational system. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Any one who has given attention to the subject of 
Popular Education has probably realized the diffi- 
culty of obtaining any information bearing upon the 
subject as applicable to the masses in this country. 
The common school system of the United States may 
be said to be the result of experience and observa- 
tion, based upon the necessities of the case, rather 
than a systematic or well-matured plan, based upon 
philosophic inquiry or scientific investigation ; hence 
the difficulty of obtaining otherthan merely statistical 
information upon the subject. , While we have page 
after page of carefully-worded legislative enactments 
and legal decisions, for the government of common- 
school authorities, and volume after volume of care- 
fully-compiled statistical records of what has been 
accomplished, and what amount has been expended 
in its accomplishment; it is nevertheless a fact, that 
with the exception of an occasional suggestion, 
thrown out by some state superintendent, who by 
chance happens to be the right man in the right place, 
which is rarely the case; or, perhaps, in an annual 
address of the president of a state or local board, and 
it generally of a spread-eagle character; we havelit- 
tle or nothing emanating from school authorities cal- 
culated to advance the cause or promote the interests 
of education in our midst. 

There can be no doubt that this is, to a greater or 
less extent, due to the fact that the system of manage- 
ment adopted is based upon the general and popular 
idea, so flattering to us asa people, that we are fully 
competent and entirely capable of managing ourown 
affairs ; which, however true it may be in other mat- 
ters, presents a somewhat novel claim in its applica- 
tion to education, for it supposes such a degree of in- 
telligence on the part of the masses as to renderthem 
capable of determining not only what direction shall 
be given, and to what degree it shall extend, but the 
ways and means of its successful accomplishment— 
problems among the most difficult which have en- 
gaged the attention of eminent men. 

Would it not be well, however, to give the matter 
a careful consideration with a view of effecting, or, 
at least, pointing out where such modifications of our 
present system and methods might result in effecting 
some beneficial changes? And that we may be bet- 
ter able to comprehend the subject, let us endeavor 
to find what is defective before attempting modifica- 
tion, or else we may mistake complication for im- 
provement, or novelty for worth. First, then, and 
perhaps the most difficult to accomplish, is to create a 
greater interest in the subject of popular education on 
the part of the masses, We are as a people deeply 
sensible of the importance of education; but, unfor- 
tunately, more ready to laud it than to labor for it; 
and it is one of the discouraging views of society that 
hardly any one seems to appreciate either the subject 
or the importance of seeuring the services of able and 
competent persons in the capacity of teachers. It has 
been wisely said that “ education is the chief defense 
of nations,” and if this be a truism in its application 
to nations, it is or should be eminently so in its appli- 
cation to our form of government, and it behooves us 
as a people to examine the subject carefully; not 
exactly upon the principle—* in time of peace, pre- 
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are for war,’’ but upon the more noble principle— 
in time of peace prepare not only to avoid war, but 
ignorance, vice, superstition and corruption—evils of 
society which history and experience prove to be 
more destructive to the liberties, peace and prosperity 
of a people than war itself; and as public education 
must be recognized as the great instrumentality by 
which the masses can be elevated to that position by 
which alone they are or can be qualified to discharge 
the responsible duties devolving upon them as Amer- 
ican citizens, let us inquire what is being done, and 
to what extent we, as a people, can advance the cause 
in our midst. 


—~ 
—_— 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





N old contributor to Zhe Journal, Mr. 

S. B. McCormick, sends us from Cressey 
Station, Merced county, California, a copy 
of the recent list of questions ordered by the 
State Board of Examiners. He says: ‘It 
required some fifty pages of manuscript and 
two days work to get through with this ex- 
amination. In this state there-is a State 
Board of Education that dictates, and a 
State Board of Examination that prepares 
quarterly, a list of questions to be sent to 
all the county superintendents in the state, 
who, with three teachers in each county, 
constitute the Board of Examiners of the 
county. To obtain a first-grade certificate, 
teachers must answer eighty-five per cent. 
of all the questions.’’ The strong feature 
of this method of examination is its uniform- 
ity. Each applicant for certificate anywhere 
in the state must answer the same questions. 
These are kept seaied up until the morning 
of examination, when the County Superin 
tendent opens them in the presence of the 
county committes, of teachers, and of the 
applicants. * ahneeys 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


x. Nocommunication. Every paper must be finished at one 


sitting. 

2. No use of books during examination. 

3. Write your name on one of the cards given to you, for the 
examiner, and keep the other to enable you to remember your 
number in examination. 

4. Write ononly one side of each sheet of paper, number 
your pages, leave a margin, divide into paragraphs, and do not 
crowd your words. Paper is cheap; write in a large, legible 
hand, and thereby save the examiners much vexation of spirit, 
and yourselves some extra credits. 

5. If you find a question that puzzles you, do not waste time 
in worrying over it, but pass over to the next, and return to it 
after you have answered the others. 

6. Do not hurry; do not worry; do not get excited and 
nervous, but quietly write all you know about the subject. — 

7. In Arithmetic, separate every operation by ruled lines 
across the page, or by a blank space. ake large figures, and 
do not mix up operations, 

In Grammar, use the briefest forms of parsing and analy- 
sis; and do not waste words on details. Any School Grammar, 
ancient or modern, or antediluvian, will be recognized as 
authority. pe : 

3 Do not attempt to ‘‘cram’’ for the examination, for it 
will only confuse you. 


GENERAL, QuESTIONS.—Write your name in full; 
number in examination; age; nativity; place of 
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residence. Are you an applicant for a state certifi- 
cate, and if so, for what grade? In what schools 
were you educated? How long did you attend 
each? What certificates do you hold? What 
references in regard to teaching? What letters or 
references in respect to moral character? In what 
places and in what kind of schools have you taught? 
How long in each? How many months or years in 
all? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE.—To what extent should 
memory be cultivated? What is phonic spelling, 
and what do you consider the advantages of its use? 
How would you introduce the study of grammar 
intu a class which has no knowledge whatever of the 
subject? Give your methods of teaching spelling. 
What means would you adopt to prevent the hesita- 
tion and stumbling so common in reading? Do you 
think the introduction of music and drawing into 
the lower grades of our schools has a beneficial effect 
upon the scholars? Why? How would you require 
your scholars to explain the process of subtracting 
7,694 from 24,302? Do you think the division of 
large classes into sections, for alternate study and 
recitation, a useful practice? Why? Do you 
believe in concert exercises in primary classes? 
Why? What do you think of Teachers’ Institutes 
as means of promoting the cause of education? 
[ Five credits each. ] 

GRAMMAR. 


100 credits; ro questions, 10 credits each. 
Give the plural of the words rookery, knife-blade, 

child, spasm, staff, mercy, madam, this, him and 
James. Give the possessive, singular and plural, of 
the words mouse, church, lesson, fox,andI. Give a 
synopsis of the verb dd in the potential and sub- 
junctive moods, third person and singular number, 
What parts of speech are used as attributes ? and 
give examples of each. Write two sentences—one 
having a transitive and the other an intransitive 
verb. Write, first, a simple sentence; second, a 
complex sentence; and third, a compound sentence. 
Analyze “ I dare not think upon thy vow, and all it 
promised me, Mary.”’ In the foregoing sentence, 
parse think, thy, all, promised, and Mary. Correct 
the incorrect sentences in the following, and give 
reasons: He should have went yesterday. I recited 
my lesson to-day. Mary or John losther hat. James 
is the largerof the two. I have seen it done.— 
Punctuate and capitalize the following and give 
reasons : 

and this to me he said 

an twere not for thy hoary beard 

such hand as marmions had not spared 

to cleave the douglas head 

ARITHMETIC. 

100 Credits, 10 Questions, ro Credits each. 

[No credits are to be allowed unless the answers are correct 
and the work is given in full, and, when possible, such expla- 
nations as would be required of a teacher in instructing a class. 
A rule is not an explanation. | 

What number must be multiplied by 45% that the 
product may be 17% times 1233 ?—How-many shin- 
gles will it take to cover the roof of a house which 
is 60 feet long, and 56 feet wide, allowing each shin- 
gle to be 4 inches wide afid 18 inches long, and to 
lie 4% tothe weather ?—What is the smallest sum of 
money with which I could purchase a number of 
books at $21 each, a number of maps at $44 each, 
and a number of globes at $934 each? Howgnany 
of each could I purchase ?—A man has a garden that 
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is 14% rods long and 10% rods wide; he wishes to 
have a ditch dug around it that shall be 3 feet wide 
and 4% feet deep; what will be the expense if he 
gives 2 cents per cubic foot ?—Each of the four sides 
of a ce:tain field appeared to be 2 furlongs, 30 
rods and , yards in length, when measured by a line 
sup to be 4 rods long; but the line was found 
to have been only 64 feet in length. What was the 
true distance round the field ?— What is the discount 
on $600 due § years hence at 5 per cent. ?—An 

t received $8,960 with which to purchase flour 
after deducting his commission at 2 per cent. What 
is his commission ?—A, B, and C engaged in partner- 
ship with a joint capital of $1,000. A putting in stock 
for 7 months, B for 8 months, and C for 12 months, 
Of the profits A’s part was $21; B’s, $40; C’s, $24. 
What capital was invested by each?—If a pipe 6 
inches in diameter will draw off a certain quantity of 
water in 4 hours, in what time will 3 pipes of 4 inches 
in diameter draw off twice the quantity. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Between what mountain chains is 
the great plateau of North America? Name three 
divisions of this region ?—Name the bodies of water 
on which you would sail from Constantinople to St. 
Petersburg.—Through what countries would you 
travel from Lisbon to Calcutta ?—With what does the 
general direction of mountain ranges accord? Give 
examples.—What four classes of lakes are there? 
Give an example of each ?—Name the three princi- 
pal hurricane regions. Why does more rain fall in 
the Northern than in the Southern Hemisphere ?— 
Name the principal food plants of the Torrid Zone ; 
of the Temperate ; of the Frigid.—What seas border 
on Russia? What division of Europe has no sea 
coast; of Asia?—Under what government is the 
greater part of Hindoostan? Name the principal 
rivers of Hindoostan.— What form of government has 
Mexico; Greece; Holland; Turkey; Siberia ; China; 
Algiers; Egypt; Persia; Liberia? [ 7¢# credits each. ] 

U. S. History.—Give the principal discoveries 
made by Columbus. Describe briefly the coloniza- 
tion of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Describe 
briefly the colonization of New York, and how it be- 
came an English colony. How did the United States 
acquire California, and how did California obtain its 
present population? What was the first Continental 
Congress, and when and for what did it meet? Give 
the meaning and object of the Centennial to be cele- 
brated in Philadelphia, in 1876. For what purpose, 
and by whom (omitting names), was the present Con- 
stitution of the United States formed? State briefly 
the cause, object and result of the War of 1812. Give 
a very brief outline of the beginning, progress and end 
of the War of Secession. How is the United States 
Government supported financially ? [ Five credits. } 

ALGEBRA.— What does a parenthesis or a vinculum 
indicate? How is equality indicated? Inequality? 
What is an axiom? Prove that in Algebra, addition 
does not always imply augmentation, and subtraction 
not always diminution. Multiply 7*vy—14..%y2+- 
2145) by 6xy—3. 6a%s—gal®—12a%/? by 2ab—32. 
—Divide ax—ay+6x—by+z2 by x—y. m&—n® by 
m*+-mn-+-n*.—Find the prime factors of a*—1; of 
8—<3.—Find three numbers, such that one half of the 
first, one third of the second, and one fourth of the 
third, shall together be 56; one third of the first, one 
fourth of the second, one fifth of the third, 43; one 
fourth of the first, one fifth of the second, and one 
sixth of the third, 35.—A man meeting some beggars, 
gave 3 cents to each, and had 4 cents left. If he had 
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undertaken to give § cents to each, he would have 
needed 6 cents to complete the distribution. How 
many beggars were there, and how much money did 
he have ?—A merchant bought a piece of cloth for 
$45, and sold it for 15 cents more per yard than he 
paid; though he gave away five yards, he gained $4.50 
on the price. How many yards did he buy, and at 
what price per yard ?—Find two numbers, whose dif- 
ference is 3, and the sum of whose squares is 117. 
[ Five credits each. ] 


READING.— What are two of the first requisites of 
good reading? Give one rule for the use of each, the 
rising and the falling inflection. Make and define 
the marks used in punctuation. Describe an exercise 
which you think calculated to produce distinct artic- 
ulation. Scan the following stanza : 

O, the young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best. 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
For he rode all unarmed, and he rode alt alone. 

PENMANSHIP.—What is penmanship? What is 
the difference between a sprawling and a cramped 
hand? What are two positions for the body to oc- 
cupy in writing? What rests are used? What move- 
ments are used? Which is most used in business ? 
Give a rule for spacing ; one for shading, and one for 
slant. Describe manner of holding the pen, Ana- 
lyze the following letters: 2, f, g, 4, and «. How 
would you divide the subject of penmanship, to be 
taught to pupils in primary and grammar schools ? 
or grades corresponding to these? Write four lines 
as aspecimen in accordance with the above rules. 
[ Five credits each. ] 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—What is specific gravity ? 
and give illustrations. Why is the hand wet when 
drawn out of water, and dry when drawn from 
mercury? In drawing water from a well, why has 
the bucket more weight as it emerges from the 
water? Explain the principle of inhalation and 
exhalation. Give another illustration of the same 
principle. Why are the walls of safes often filled 
with fine ashes? Give two other applications of the 
same principle. Explain the action of the ther- 
mometer. What is evaporation? and give illustra- 
tions. Explain the action of the hydraulic press. 
Why can a person's voice be heard farther on a calm 
lake than on land? What is inertia? Give two 
examples of its application. [Five credits each.] 

NATURAL HistTory.—Into what two great classes 
are vegetable forms divided? Name the various 
organs of plants. What is meant by a species; a 
genus? What are the parts of a perfect plant? 
Name the different parts of a flower. What are the 
functions of leaves? Name the four grand divisions 
ofthe animal kingdom. Name five points of differ- 
ence between animals and plants. Of what does the 
nervous system consist in articulated animals? 
Name two animals of each grand division of the 
animal kingdom. [ Five credits each. ] 

PHyYstoLoGy.—Of what are the joints composed ? 
and describe each part. Give the structure of the 
muscles and describe their union to the bones? De- 
scribe the position, structure and use of the diaphragm. 
Why do muscles increase in size when properly exer- 
cised ? and on what does muscular strength depend ? 
endurance? What is the pericardium, and what 1s 
its use? What are veins; arteries; capillaries? 
What is meant by cutaneous absorption; respiratory 
absorption ? with illustrations. Describe the change 
which the venous blood undergoes in the lungs. Of 
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how many layers is the skin composed ? also describe 
each, and tell on what the color of the skin depends, 
What can be said of the influence of the — op, 
nerve ? with illustrations. [Five credits each. ] 

ConsTITUTION.—Draw a parallel between the con- 
stitution of the United States and that of California. 
Show the similarities between the duties of the gov- 
ernor of this state and of the president of the United 
States. Give briefly the organization of our state 
judiciary. The same of the United States judiciary. 
How and when may a foreigner become a citizen? 
[Five credits each.] 

Music.—What are ledger lines, and why are they 
used? When are bars and double bars used, and 
what name is given to the divisions of a piece of 
music caused by their use? Write five measures in 
sextuple time, no two measures alike. Write the 
major scale in the key of E. What is the meaning 
of cres., dim., D. C., p. pp.? [ive credits each. ]} 

Worp ANALYsIs.— Supply prefixes to the words 
calm, dew, body, number and crown, to form verbs. 
Combine and define: mercy +-full; beauty-+-ous ; 
pure-+-ity; re-+-crimin-+-ate+tion; and abridge+ 
ment. Analyze celebrity, cordial, superfluous, con- 
gregate and itinerate. Write sentences containing 
act as a noun and a verb; also, sentences containing 
gallant, and giving its different meanings, Write 
five derivatives each derived from finis and cedo. 
[ Five credits each. ] 

ScHooL, Law.—Who compose, and what are the 
duties of the state board of education? How is 
the state school fund raised and apportioned? Give 
five duties of teachers enumerated in the school law. 
How may county, city, and state boards of examina- 
tion be guilty of misdemeanors? For what causes 
may a teacher’s certificate be revoked? [Five 
credits each. ] 


—____. 


THE FINISHED SCHOLAR. 


BY PREST, T. D. WOOLSEY. 


ROBABLY no scholar in the United 

States failed to feel a very high respect for 
the learning and abilities of the late Professor 
Hadley. ‘The breadth, finish, and depth of 
his sch@larship would be noticed by every 
one who could measure him, and could not 
help making its impression on all students, 
young or old. Far removed from pedantry, 
he evidently thought that he had traveled 
but a little way in the path of knowledge. 
He associated the facts of grammar and of 
comparative philology together under laws, 
and every new language which he studied 
helped him to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of one or more of those laws. His 
great and even remarkable clearness of mind, 
united with patience, predisposed him to 
work on until he had searched a subject to 
the bottom, and then a beauty of method 
made his expositions delightful to his 
hearers, Although eminent in his own 
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peculiar sphere of Greek, he studied a num- 
ber of other tongues; and from these he 
brought back the materials to deepen and 
refine his knowledge of that Janguage. Nor 
did he confine himself to philology. In his 
later years he studied Roman law with great 
delight, and wrote a number of very excel- 
lent lectures on the private law of the 
Romans, which were enjoyed and admired 
at New Haven and at Cambridge. 

But we do not mean to devote this article 
to the praise of Prof. Hadley. His memory 
needs no praises. It was rather our pur- 
pose to make him our starting-point, and 
ask: What are the uses to the world of a 
finished and accurate scholar? Up to acer- 
tain point of excellence, he will be able to 
impress himself upon his pupils; but beyond 
that point his attainments are of no imme- 
diate and direct good to them. Nay, it may 
happen—although this was not the case with 
Prof. Hadley—that the fullness and richness 
of his learning will indispose him to instruct 
young minds; that the mistakes and defects 
of pupils will become more annoying to 
him, so that his duty will be a task; and 
that he may become more unable to put 
himself into intellectual contact with pupils 
at the time of his most advanced scholar- 
ship than he had been before he had gath- 
ered all his stores of learning. When the 
writer of these lines was a student in college, 
he had for his instructor in the calculus one 
of the most finished mathematicians that this 
country ever produced—Alexander M. Fisher 
—who perished by shipwreck, when about 
thirty. The tfeatise studied was deficient 
in clearness ; but the professor could not see 
difficulties where the young student saw 
them, and so it was necessary to ask him 
more questions than one wished, and at the 
risk of appearing stupid to the instructor, 
or to carry a multitude of unrelieved doubts 
in the mind, which took away the delight of 
pursuing the subject. Had he been nearer 
to his class and understood their wants bet- 
ter, he would have done them far more good, 
even although gifted with less mathematical 
ability. Great attainments, then, in learn- 
ing or science beyond a certain point do no 
especial good in the way of fitting a man for 
the work of an instructor—unless, indeed, 
that work be to qualify a very few persons to 
make the highest advances in their pursuits, 
while it leaves the average of students out 
of sight. 

Of what use, then, is the still, quiet, 
finished scholar, whom nobody sees or 
hears, who does not lift up his voice in the 
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streets, who believes in getting at the bottom 
of things, or as near to the bottom as the 
space of life and of time saved from other 
duties will allow, who is in pursuit of some- 
thing which the mass of men regard as useless 
and even absurd? If we were to put the 
same question in respect to the quiet, un- 
pretending, thorough man of science, an 
answer would readily be suggested. It is 
given at once by such events as Mr. Clarence 
King’s being able to say that the diamonds 
he found in Colorado—if that be the region 
—were brought there by knaves, and not 
deposited in the arrangements of Nature. 
But the scholar, be he ever so eminent, can 
have no such relation to wealth and industry. 
What money can be made out of Grimm’s 
law, or Porson’s remarks on the fifth foot of 
an Iambic trimeter, or Pott’s etymological 
researches? ‘The true scholar, so far as he 

beyond the bounds of knowledge 
demanded by the uses of instruction, must 
then have chiefly a moral use for society. 
He is of use, in the first place, by his con- 
scientiousness and thoroughness, just as 
every finished workman and artist is, only 
perhaps in a more disinterested way, because 
few can pass judgment on his attainments, 
while the workman and the artist are 
measured by their works. This conscien- 
tious and scrupulous thoroughness is a high 
and a rare attainment. It is in the scholar 
next to the aim of the Christian at such 
honest rounding off of life and character 
as will approve itself to the eye of the ever- 
present One. The writer many years ago 
pursued the study of one ‘of the Eastern 
languages under a modest French scholar, 
who was, by the way, adevout Catholic ; and 
it was noticed that he had a paper contain- 
ing something like a motto hung up before 
his desk, so that it might be continually 
within his sight. It was in that Oriental 
language, and the meaning was, ‘‘ Thou God 
seest me.’’ Thus the perfect One was the 
companion of his studies, whose assistance 
he sought in his efforts after perfect scholar- 
ship; and thus scholarship, in his mind, 
was part of life and of a Christian life—the 
scholar and the Christian were one. This 
was not a little interesting to the writer, and 
often has it recurred to him during the 
years that have passed since. 

Some scholars, however, strive after finish of 
scholarship even without the help of so high 
a motive. But such are of great, although 
not of the greatest use. They have natur- 
ally and by the force of habit a very high 
standard. An error is to them next toa sin. 
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They cannot willingly quit a study without 
trying to know all about it. In their life 
patience—the power of waiting—is cultiva- 
ted, a virtue so rare in our American char- 
acter. No labor that can be spent is too 
great, whether in ascertaining what is true 
or in reducing materials to the appropriate 
form. They are almost, of course, unpre- 
tending; for the result is that which they 
aim at, while the labor is not manifest. A 
sentence or two may comprise the result of 
hours and days. 

I think that what Mr. Hadley wrote will 
illustrate the truth of our remarks. His 
grammar shows the continual effort to make 
something which is perfect of its kind. Its 
condensation ; its completeness, considering 
its volume; its beauty of translation, where 
Greek is rendered into English; the marks 
of a knowledge of comparative grammar, 
without obtruding it too much on the young 
student; the method and proportion of the 
whole—all this shows not only a happily 
balanced mind and a sound judgment, but 
an amount of conscientious labor that is, 
indeed, worthy of admiration. His other 
writings, and they were but few, show his 
characteristics well. Wegive asinstances his 
essay on the number seven in the Vew Eng- 
lander, Vol. XVI.; his brief history of the 
English language, at the beginning of the last 
revision of Webster’s ‘‘Dictionary;’’ his 
articles in the American edition of Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,’’ especially that 
on the languages of Palestine in the 
Saviour’s time; and his essay on English 
vowel quantity in the ‘‘Transactions of the 
American Philological Society,’’ recently 
published. And his forthcoming lectures 
on Roman law will show the same precision, 
thoroughness, comprehension, and method 
when they are looked at as an attempt to 
initiate the young student of law iffto a new 
science. 

But the true scholar has.another quality 
that is useful to his fellow-men—Ae /oves 
learning for its own sake, rather than for its 
results to himseif. In fact, his chief danger 
grows out of this quality of his. He may 
be tempted to indulge this love to the degree 
of shutting himself up within his shell, with- 
out feeling it to be his duty to act in and for 
mankind, or of making his instructions as 
easy as possible and reserving his time and 
hard work for private studies. But, on the 
other hand, he can be no true scholar who 
does not love his pursuits, who, while he 
subordinates all that he does to the will of 
God, yet feels that ‘‘ the lines have fallen to 
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him in heavenly places, and he has a goodly 
heritage.’’ His profession, or professorship, 
is not principally the means of: gaining his 
bread, or of acquiring respectability or fame ; 
but his heart is in it. If, for instance, it is 
the instruction in that language which was 
Mr. Hadley’s life-work, he rejoices to com- 
mune with the great minds of an age long 
past, to study the grammar, the language in 
its varied dialects, the wonderfully rich 
metres of its poetry, to trace the stream of 
thought and diction from Homer down- 
ward, to enter into the historical and politi- 
cal changesof Greece until it lost its national 
feeling, to understand its religion, its philo- 
sophy, its art. Such studies are intensely 
delightful, and they lift the true scholar 
above that craving for admiration, that un- 
due regard for the changes of opinion which 
most men are so much exposed to. The 
true scholar, as he studies on in the love of 
his studies, is like a real soldier in a battle, 
who fights because he is inspired by his dan- 
gers, his responsibilities, and his professional 
tastes. 

Must not the true scholar, then, by his life 
be constantly telling the world, as the Chris- 
tian is telling it, that there is a value in im- 
materia] things which is great enough to at- 
tract to itself the interests of men of high 
cultivation and intellect. He protestssilently 
against all inordinate valuings and cravings 
for wealth and for all political or social am- 
bitions. He ought to be a contented man ; 
because he is in his chosen sphere—not con- 


tented, indeed, in the sense of knowing’ 


enough, but in that of having an even line 
of life, which he steadily and happily fol- 
lows. He ought to be an independent man, 
for his habits of thought are formed in strict 
accordance with the best use of his judg- 
ment and the highest rules of evidence. He 
must be, therefore, an honest man; for his 
whole training leads in that direction. If 
called upon, for instance, to constitute or 
decide upon the text of an ancient author, 
he has one rule for a profane writer, and the 
same for the text of the Sacred Scripture— 
to judge according to the data furnished by 
manuscripts, in the use of his best ability. 
We have said enough to show that, as far 
as the life of the genuine scholar can be 
known, it has a highly moral influence. 
His students will learn to distinguish pre- 
tension, shallowness and flippancy, on the 
one hand, and modesty, depth, and real 
learning on the other. If, in a country 
where there are but few of his kind, such an 
one appears, he raises the standard among 
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the whole confraternity, who will thus feel 
what they owe to him and give him all 
deserved respect. In this land his life 
teaches a lesson which, if he gave no other 
lessons, would make him a centre of happy 
influences. All honor to old Anaxagoras, 
not 3 because he was the first among 
Greek philosophers to assign a place to mind 
in the arrangements of the universe, but 
because he gave his patrimony to his rela- 
tives, that he might have the less ease and 
the more time for his studies. But such 
unworldliness is only one of the traits of 
character with which the true scholar shines 
out of his retreat upon his fellow men. 
How, then, can a country afford todiminish 
the number of such men by practically un- 
dervaluing their services to mankind ? 


——————__< ~~ 


JOHNNY STUDIES BOTANY. 


BY ADAM STWIN, 


OHNNY is an imitative little fellow. 
J Whenever he sees any one doing anything, 

he is very apt to want to do it too. He 
came the other day to my summer study- 
room—in the hay barn on the hill, where 
the air is always fresh and cool—and found 
me busy with a lot of plants that I had 
gathered in the woods that morning. He 
looked on curiously for a little while, then 
asked what I was doing that for. 

‘* Doing what ?”’ 

‘* Why, picking all those weeds to pieces 
and putting them away in those big books.’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you haven’t been looking 
sharp,’’ I replied. ‘‘I don’t put away 
those I pick to pieces.”’ 

Johnny was still again for two or three 
minutes, then he broke out with, ‘‘ What 
do you pick them to pieces for ?”’ 

I told him fhey were plants that were new 
to me, and I was studying them to learn 
what they were like and what their relations 
were. 

‘*Relations! Do plants have relations ?’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ I replied. 

‘‘That’s queer! And is that the way 
you learn so much about them ?’’ Johnny 
asked. 

“* Chiefly.’’ 

‘¢T wish I could do that,’’ he said, after 
another period of silent watching. 

‘«So you can.”’ 

“¢ When ?” 

‘* Any time ; now, if you want.” 
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** Will you show me how ?”’ 

‘* With pleasure.’’ 

** Right away ?”’ 

‘*Right away.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Johnny, after 
awhile, ‘‘ I’m ready,’’ 

** So am I.”’ 

‘* But I don’t know what to do,”’ said 
Johnny. 

‘¢ You must get your plants first,’’ said I. 

** Where ?”’ 

‘¢ Anywhere—out in the garden, if you 
like.’’ 

Johnny ran to the garden, and was soon 
back again with his hand full of leaves and 
stems. 

‘* Will these do ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Suppose you wanted to study animals, 
and I should give you the ear of a dog, the 
tail of a cat, the fooi of a hen, a cow’s horn, 
and a piece of sheepskin to begin with ; do 
you think they would help you much ?”’ 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a 
funny mess, and said he thought a whole 
dog would be better. 

‘*A good deal better,’’ said I: ‘‘Anda 
whole plant would be better than all these 
pieces.”’ 

‘*Can’t you tell me what their names are 
from the pieces?’’ 

‘IT could,’’ I replied, ‘‘ but names are 
not what you are to study. You are to 
study plants.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Johnny, not knowing 
what else to say. 

‘** 1 will go with you,’’ I said, ‘‘and show 
you how to get something to study.”’ 

When we reached the garden, I stooped 
to dig up a weed that few boys in the coun- 
try do not know something about—purslain, 
or, as it is commonly called fpus/ey. 

‘*What is the use of taking that ?’’ inquired 
Johnny. ‘‘Everybody knows what that is.”’ 

‘‘We’ll take it, for all that,’’ I said; 
‘perhaps we may learn somthing about it 
that you never noticed before.”’ 

‘*That’s catnip,’’ said Johnny, asI began to 
dig up another plant that stood near the first. 
‘*You aren’t a-going to take that, are you?’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

**’Cause,”’ said Johnny, ‘I’ve known 
catnip ever since I can remember.’’ 

‘Shut your eyes,’’ saidI. ‘*Now tell me 
what kind of a stalk catnip has.”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Johnny, hesitating—‘‘it’s 
just like any other stalk.’’ 

‘*Like pusley ?”’ 

“No; pugley hasn’t any stalk; it just 
sprawls on the ground.”’ 


waiting 
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‘Like mullein stalk?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Johnny; ‘‘not like that.’’ 

‘*Like corn-stalk or thistle? 

‘‘Not like them either,’’ said Johnny. 
‘It’s like I guess I don’t remember 
exactly what it is like.’’ 

‘So you don’t know catnip as well as you 
thought,”’ said I. 

‘*These two will be enough to begin with,’’ 
I continued. ‘Study them carefully, and 
when I have finished with my plants I will 
come to see how you get on.’’ 

Johnny soon tired of studying by himself, 
or maybe he did not find very much to 
learn; at any rate it was but a little while 
before he stood at my table, plants in hand. 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, as I put away my work, 
‘‘what have you discovered ?”’ 

**Catnip-stalk is square,’’ said the botanist. 

*‘Good,”’ said 1; ‘‘anything more? 

‘It smells,’’ said Johnny. 

‘‘What like? 

‘‘Like—like catnip-tea.’’ 

‘Very like, indeed,”’ said I. 
have you learned ? 

Johnny hesitated. 

‘*Is the pusley stem anything like catnip?” 

‘Do you call those stems, when the 
don’t stand up?’’ was Johnny’s reply. ; 

‘Yes, those are stems.’’ 

‘‘They’re round,’’ said Johany, “and 
smooth. Catnip is fuzzy a little, and the 
stems are straight.’’ 

‘‘Anything more ?”’ 

‘**The leaves are bigger than pusley leaves, 
and thinner and softer,’ said Johnny, com- 
paring them. 

We haven’t finished with the stalk yet,”’ 
I said. 

‘Can youtell me anything more about it ?”’ 

‘*That’s all I know,’’ said Johnny. 

‘*How about the color ?’’ 

‘* It’s green.”’ 

‘* Is the pusley-stem green ?”’ 

‘*Some of it, and some of it’s almost 
white, and some is almost red ; queer, isn’t 
it?’’ He went on, spreading the plant out as 
t grew in the garden. ‘‘ The underside of 
the stems is pale, and the upper side is red— 
tanned, I guess, in the sun.”’ 

‘It looks like it,’’ I said ; 
color inside ?”’ 

** Shall I break it ?’’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both 
hands, and to his great surprise it snapped 
short off. 

**Oh!”’ he cried, ‘‘ how brittle it is; I 
didn’t think it would break so sudden.’’ 


‘‘What else 


‘‘ what is the 
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‘Try the catnip-stem.”’ 

‘It won't break,’’ said Johnny. 

«Cut it with my knife.”’ 

«It’s tough,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘ and woody 
and hollow. The stalk is square but the 
hole is round.”’ 

I took the knife, cut the stem across at a 
joint, andsaid; ‘‘ I don’t see any hole here.”’ 

Johnny was puzzled. ‘‘See,’’ I said, split- 
ting thestalk lengthwise, ‘‘the hollow is closed 
up at the joints where the branches begin.’’ 

**T shouldn’t have thought of that,’’ said 
Johnny. ‘* What a lot of things there is to 
learn about one stem.’’ 

** We've scarcely made a beginning yet,”’ 
Isaid. ‘* But before we go farther, let us 
recall what we have already found out. 

‘¢ The catnip stalk is square; stands up 
straight; has a strong odor; is slightly 
fuzzy ; is green; is rough and woody; will 
not break easily ; is hollow, except at the 
joints; and—”’ 

‘* That’s all I can think of,’’ said Johnny. 

**And the pusley-stem is round ; lies flat 
on the ground; is smooth; brittle; pale 
green below, and red on top; solid— Are 
you sure of that ?”’ 

Johnny split a pusley stem its whole 
length, and said there was no sign of a hole 
in it, adding, meditatively, a moment after: 
“It takes a great deal of study to find out 
all about a plant, don’t it? #f it zs aweed. ”’ 

‘*A very great deal,’’ I said. 

‘I think I know all about these, now,”’ 
said he. : 

‘Oh, no!’’ said I, ‘not nearly. You 
havn’t learned anything about the roots yet, 
nor the branches, nor how they grow, nor 
about the flowers, nor the seeds, nor when 
they come up in the spring, nor when they 
die in the fall, nor what things eat them, nor 
what they are good for, nor what their rela- 
tions are, nor-—’’ ‘I'll never be able to 
learn all that !’’ cried 'ohnny, fairly fright- 
ened by the magnitude of the task he had 
undertaken. ‘‘ And there is such a lot of 
plants !’’ 

**It would be a terrible task, indeed,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘if you would have to learn it all 
at once. But you haven’t. Just keep your 
eyes open, and take notice of the different 
plants you see, and you will get better and 
better acquainted with them every year. 
The older you grow the faster you will learn, 
and the more you will enjoy it. In a few 
years it will be pleasanter than play to you.’’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ said Johnny, resolutely ; 
“if I’ve got to learn them all. I'll try, 
anyhow.’’ Christian Union. 


PARENT AND TEACHER. 
PARENT AND TEACHER.—NO. IV. 
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BY E. SCHNEIDER. 

HAVE thus far directed the attention of 

my readers almost entirely to menfa/ cul- — 
ture. But the mora/ culture of the pupils 
ought to be equally near the teacher’s heart. 
Something more is needed to ensure happi- 
ness and success in the great struggle of life 
than a knowledge of school studies, and a 
finely-cultivated intellect. Though true it 
be, that we have numerous institutions of 
learning, in all parts of our country, it is also 
equally true that moral depravity prevails at 
present to a fearful extent. . There is among 
all good men a general lamentation over the 
great amount of crime in our country and the 
rapid increase of this crime. Every sheet of 
printed matter, flung daily into our hands 
by the swift messenger of news as it thunders 
along on its iron track, informs us of blood 
and violence all over our land. It is to be 
feared thtat the cause of this evil is more 
deeply seated, at the very heart of our social 
life, than is generally supposed. Though we 
hope that celebrated divine of Germany,who, 
in an interpretation of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, announces it his opinion that the period 
when Satan is to be unchained and let loose 
upon the earth is now at hand, may have 
erred, it nevertheless sometimes seems as 
though he were not far from the truth. Frauds, 
dishonest dealings, embezzlements of money 
by men in authority, violence, blood and 
murders fill the catalogue of daily occurrences 
in such rapid succession as was never heard 
of before. Reverence for age and for things 
sacred is almost entirely unknown ; at least 
felt by buta few. The youth of our land 
may be heard speaking in the most flippant 
style of the sacred names, father and mother ; 
horrid oaths fall from their lips before they 
can speak their mother-tongue, and the be- 
nign influence of early religious training in 
the family is, in most cases never thought of. 
Das Reunen und Jagen nach Gutern dieser 
Welt, is the all-absorbing business of the great 
majority of men in this country ; and under 
the influence of this pursuit, parents get no 
time to attend tothe great and sacred wants 
of their children, 

‘‘In every period of the world there are 
some few great ideas or principles at 
work, which, though sunk deeply and 
almost hidden at the very core and centre 
of the spirit of the age, are yet working 
themselves outward, and impressing their 
shapes upon every feature of society.’’ 
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Whatever may be the governing principles 
of the present age, it is evident there must 
be something wrong in the general habit and 
tone of thinking that now prevail. That 
religious reverence and sacred regard for the 
laws of God, and that deep sense of man’s 
accountability to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, which controlled the conduct of 
our forefathers, and which tinged the color 
of all their thoughts, is no longer the motive 
power of the men of our day. A radical 
reformation must take place in the moral 
tone of society generally, before the laws, 
however stringent they may be, can promote 
order and morality. There is an evil among 
us which is too deeply seated to be reached 
by mere human laws. ‘The vices and im- 
morality of our day prevail as much among 
the high and learned as among the low and 
ignorant. ‘Those extensive frauds, perpe- 
trated in so many of our banking corpora- 
tions, and which involved others in ruin, 
were the work of educated men. Such 
crimes the ignorant are not in a position to 
commit. Talent and shrewdnessare necessary 
to their perpetration. Uneducated intellect 
can never rise to such honorable swindling. 
The transgressions of the ignorant man are 
of a smaller grade, and his influence is of a 
more limited compass. Hence it is neces- 
sary that as man’s power over his fellow 
men becomes enlarged by mental culture, 
his moral nature ought to be equally im- 
proved and trained by moral and religious 
culture. 

The history of crime in our country makes 
it evident, however, that we have a vast 
amount of educated intellect, #e¢ controlled 
by such culture. This is not as it ought to 
be. The cultivation of the intellect, with- 
out a proper moral and religious culture, 
makes its possessor shrewd and cunning, 
but not, therefore, a good and worthy citizen. 

Many persons in writing on the subject of 
education produce the statistics of our prisons 
and penitentiaries to show that education 
alone has a tendency to improve morals. 
These statistics inform us that the great ma- 
jority of those confined criminals are ignorant 
men. Therefore, we must conclude, say 
these reasoners, that the great majority of 
wicked men in society must also be among 
the uneducated class. This course of argu- 
ment is not worth anything. These statis- 
tics show only that the poor and helpless 
criminals are caught, while the rich and edu- 
cated ones escape. If all who deserve im- 
prisonment as much as those do who are im- 
prisoned, were caught and punished as they 





deserve, our penitentiaries would not be 
large enough to hold them. The criminals 
in high life are handled with kid gloves, and 
manage to escape; the poor and ignorant 
ones, having no powerful friends to help 
them out of their difficulties, must suffer. 
The number of wicked men is just as large 
among the educated as among the ignorant, 
probably larger. 

We are certainly doing more for the edu- 
cation of the masses than is done in any 
other country in the world. No other peo- 
ple spend more money for the improvement 
of their schools than we do. If the culture 
of the intellect alone can make a people 
happy, virtuous and wise, we ought certainly 
to be the most highly favored nation on 
earth. But it is to be feared that while the 
cause of education is promoted among us, 
the cause of morals and religion, for some 
reason or other, is losing ground. A deep 
undercurrent, vicious in itsnature, and ope- 
rating sadly on the general tone of thinking, 
underlies our whole social structure. The 
moral nature is too much allowed to go to 
waste. Mental culture alone is not sufficient 
to fit a youth properly to fill his position in 
life. Knowledge is a power that can be 
wielded either for good or evil. 

No one, who has a proper regard for the 
welfare of his child, can feel satisfied with 
an education unaccompanied by a good in- 
fluence on the heart. If the heart of the 
youth is not brought early under the influ- 
ence of Christianity; if the feelings and 
thoughts are not controlled and directed by 
sound moral principles, inculcated when the 
heart is most susceptible of receiving proper 
impressions, the intellectual training, how- 
ever excellent it may be, may prove no 
blessing. What good can result from an 
educated intellect, if its possessor lacks 
moral worth? None whatever. He fails to 
command even the respect of his friends, 
notwithstanding his superior mental culture. 
We have very many such educated persons, 
who, because they have no moral worth, are 
useless members of society, a burden to them- 
selves, and despised by all who know them. 
Once they did dream of happiness and bliss, 
but their youthful days are now remembered 
only to give additional stings to the soul 
already pierced with many sorrows. For, 
do not think that he who has fallen, does 
not sometimes recall to his mind the happi- 
ness of by-gone days, when better things 
seemed to be in store for him. 

Youth is the time when noble aspirations 
swell the bosom with high hopes and with 
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honorable resolves. It is then that the 
creative fancy of the imagination fills the 
mind with dreams of future bliss and of 
noble actions. But how often it happens that 
these dreams, though possible, and even rea- 
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sonable, are never realized. Oh! young man, 
happy art thou if taught the lessons of wisdom 
‘*in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.’’ 


>> 
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HE paper by Prof. Himes on the Rela- 

tion between Natural Science and 
Popular Education appears in this number. 
This completes the list of papers read before 
the State Teachers’ Association at its last 
meeting, with the exception of Miss Peabody’s 
Kindergarten. This is in hand and will be 
printed as soon as we can find room for it. 
In reviewing the papers read at Shippens- 
burg, we are free to say they are the ablest 
series ever read at a meeting of the State 
Association. They have attracted the atten- 
tion largely, not only of thinking persons 
at home who were unable to attend the meet- 
ing, but of similar classes outside of the 
state. Our regret is now greater than ever 
that time was not had for a thorough discus- 
sion of these papers. The truth they con- 
tain would thus have found full elucidation 
and a lodgment in many minds that now re- 
main untouched. 


Supt. ALLEN, of Wayne county, has sent 
us a catalogue of the Wayne county Normal 
School, which has just closed a very profita- 
ble session at Prompton. The number of 
students in attendance was 183. 


We have been much interested in looking 
over the proceedings of the recent meetings 
of the State Teachers’ Associations of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The papers presented 
were many in number and of great excel- 
lence. 
the live professional questions of the day, 
which were presented with admirable clear- 
ness and ability. — Zhe School. 


Tue third annual report of the public 
schools of Williamsport, Pa., has been 
received. It is very neatly gotten up and 
beautifully printed. It contains a list of mem- 


bers of the school board, standing committees, 
superintendent’s report, the courses of study, 
list of text-books in use, the school regula- 
tions, &c. Asomewhat careful reading 
of the report leads us to agree with the 
superintendent that ‘‘the year has been 
marked with great success in all depart- 
ments.’’ 


For what do we send our children to 
school? What is the best course of instruc- 
tion for them to pursue? What work should 
be required of teachers? Such questions as 
these are asked everywhere by all thoughtful 
parents and friends of education. In 
answering them it will be necessary to look 
beyond school codes of law and the regula- 
tions of school boards. ‘These may be 
superficial or arbitrary. What is wanted is 
a philosophy of teaching that will compre- 
hend the true objects of education, and the 
best means of their attainment. When this 
shall appear we will not be surprised to find 
branches and parts of branches in the study 
of which much time is now spent by the 
pupils in our schools, displaced by others 
more useful and better adapted to the men- 
tal nature of the young; and nothing is 





The subjects treated were generally | 


| more sure than that in a proper adjustment 
| of the work of the school-room more atten- 
|tion will be paid to “raining and less to 
instruction. 


| SERIOUSLY, we think that the Normal Depart- 


| ment of the National Teachers’ Association should 
| either be abolished or much curtailed. In this 
| department, the minds of the teachers seem to be so 
| thoroughly established that there is comparatively 
| little desire to learn from the experiences of others ; 
| the experience of past years seems also to show that 
| nothing more than general, very discursive, and very 
profitless discussions are possible among the assembled 
Normalites ; again, from the very nature of the de- 
partment the membership is by far the smailest of 
any of the sections, and the attendance is con- 
sequently exceedingly meager; if, then, there hap- 
pens by chance to be read a paper of rousing 
interest, it is in danger of being almost wasted upon 
an insignificant audience; and—most important 
reason of all—Normal instructors need, almost more 
than others, the discipline of the papers arid discus- 
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sions of the other sections—particularly, eminently, 
and pre-eminently of the primary departments ; but 
owing to the meager membership and attendance on 
the Normal Section, many of the Normal corps feel 
constrained to attend constantly on the doings of 
their own section, uninteresting though these may 
be, thus losing what might be of far more practical 
value to them. 

If we must continue this Normal Section, let its 
labors be limited to a single half-day session, at least 
until its proceedings shall have become sufficiently 
spirited and profitable to deserve more time. 


The above criticism is taken from the 
Connecticut School Journa/. It is certainly 
not without point ; but it does seem strange 
to us that there is any truth in it. The 
Normal Section of the National Teachers’ 
Association embraces in its membership the 
principals and professors of our normal 
schools and others specially interested in 
the professional instruction and training of 
teachers. ‘Theoretically, it would seem that 
a body composed of such persons should 
originate the most fresh and _ interesting 
matter connected with the work of educa- 
tion. It is their business to study child- 
nature and its modes of culture, and every 
day should reveal to the observant among 
them some new and notable phenomena in 
this most exhaustless and most attractive of 
all the fields of research. And can it be 
that these Normal teachers go up to their 
annual gathering dry and spiritless? Is it 
true that these teachers think they know so 
much ‘‘that there is comparatively little 
desire to learn from the experiences of 
others ?’’ Have they, too, become the slaves 
of routine and form? Ifso, we would not 
only vote with the Connecticut /ourna/ to 
discontinue the Normal: Section of the 
National Association, but we are ready to 
favor a new corps of teachers for the normal 
schools. 


Lorp Durrerin, an Englishman, in a 
speech at the Montreal Normal School, re- 
cently said : 

I confess if there is any criticism which I have to 


pass upon the youth of this new country—I do not 
say of Canada especially, but of the continent of 
America—it is that I have been struck by an absence 
of the deference and respect for those who are older 
than themse!ves to which we still cling in Europe. 
I have observed in traveling on board the steamboats 
on the St. Lawrence, children running about from one 
end to the other, whom, more than once, I have been 
tempted to take up and give a good whipping. I have 
seen them thrust aside two gentlemen in conversa- 
tion, trample on ladies’ dresses, shoulder their way 
about without a thought of the inconvenience they 
were occasioning, and, what was more remarkable, 
these little thoughtless indiscretions did not seem to 
attract the attention of their parents. When I ven- 
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tured to make an observation on this to the people 
with whom I have been traveling, I was always told 
that these little pleasing individuals came from the 
other side of the line. 


By ‘‘ the other side of the line’ he meant 
the United States, and the criticism was in- 
tended to apply to that want of good man- 
ners which many foreigners think they ob- 
serve on the part of American children. Is 
the criticism well founded? In part it is 
not. Under the influence of the social and 
political institutions of this country, our 
children are allowed much more freedom 
than children are allowed in foreign coun- 
tries. They are young Democrats or Re- 
publicans from the start, and are taught to 
think themselves equal to the best. What 
would seem like great rudeness on the part 
of a child to an aristocratic foreigner might 
be prized as manliness by his American 
father. ‘The social forms and ceremonies of 
the old world have been dispensed with in 
the new, and the conduct of our children 
and ourselves should be judged of accord- 
ingly. In heart we are, even in the matter of 
politeness, the equals of foreigners. 

But is there not a measure of truth in 
Lord Dufferin’s criticism? Do our chil- 
dren show all the deference they ought to 
older persons? Are they even always as re- 
spectful to their parents as they should be? 
Is sufficient attention paid to the cultivation 
of good manners? We are of the opinion 
that right here there is a serious defect in 
our systems of home and school education 
which we ought to remedy. 


GRADED SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


HE editor of the Wational Teacher, E. 

E. White, A. M., read a paper before 
the late meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association on ‘‘Several Problems in Graded 
School Management,’’ that has attracted very 
generally the attention of educators through- 
out the country. Not having room for the 
whole of the paper, we will endeavor to give 
an intelligible synopsis of it. 

‘*As a mechanism,’’ says Mr. White, 
‘*the graded system demands that pupils of 
the same grade attend school with regular- 
ity, and that they possess equal attainments, 
equal mental capacities, equal physical vigor, 
equal home assistance and opportunity, and 
that they be instructed by teachers possess- 
ing equal ability and skill.’’ But as this 
uniformity does not exist, it follows that it 
must either be forced or that the mechanical 
operation of the system isrendered imperfect. 
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Mr. White’s first problem is, ‘‘How can 
pupils be taught in classes in a graded sys- 
tem without sacrificing their individual 
powers and wants?’’ This problem is 
solved by the plan of frequent transfers, by 
allowing ‘‘the brighter and more capable 
pupils in each class to work away from the 
less capable.’’ It may be added that a 
judicious teacher can do very much towards 
adjusting this matter by assigning work 
outside of the text-book to the best scholars. 

Another problem presented is, ‘‘ How to 
subject the results of school instruction to 
examination tests, and not narrow and 
groove such instruction ;’’ or in other words 
how to have periodical examinations without 
causing hurtful special preparation for these 
examinations. The evil alluded to is forci- 
bly presented by Mr. White in the language 
of a principal of a grammar school in a 
large city who said; ‘‘My success as a teacher 
is measured by the percentage of correct 
answers my pupils give to the series of 
questions submitted in the examinations for 
promotion to the high school. Whatever 
qualifications these tests call for, I must 
produce or fail. I cannot stop to inquire 


whether my instruction is right or wrong, 
I must prepare my wares for the market!’ 


The remedies, suggested are wide examina- 
tion tests, examinations partly oral, ques- 
tions that will test the pupil's knowledge. of 
the subjects taught, results of examinations 
not to be used to compare schools and 
teachers, and the pupil’s standing not to be 
determined by one but by repeated exami- 
tions. 

A third problem is: How to subject’ a 
corps of teachers to efficient supervision and 
not reduce them to operatives. Good 
teaching is not mechanical. The human 
soul is not built, it grows. That kind of 
school supervision that prescribes methods 
that must not be departed from and insists 
upon forms that must be observed, does 
reduce teachers to operatives or make of 
them mere machines. Under such circum- 
stances their teaching will lack all vitalizing, 
quickening power. To avoid the difficulty 
here indicated, Mr. White would make a 
distinction between results and methods; if 
the former be right he would not inquire 
closely as to the latter. If acertain amount 
of work of a prescribed kind be accomplished, 
he would not prohibit a teacher from going 
beyond it. ‘‘But the great remedy,’ he 
says, ‘‘ for the particular evil under consid- 
eration is intelligent, flexible supervision.’ 

The last problem of the series is: The 
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proper adaptation of the system to the needs 
of those pupils who can give only a part of 
their time to school duties. Our graded 
school systems are rigid. A pupil must 
attend school regularly or he falls behind or 
out of his class. Sick or well, weak or 
strong, he must keep step with the rest or 
take the bad consequences. Some children 
must work part of the day, or certain days 
in the week, or certain weeks in the year ; 
no provision is made for them, and thousands 
are deprived ot all education in consequence. 
As acure for this evil, Mr. White recom- 
mends in certain cases half-time schools, or 
schools open for a half of the day instead of 
the whole day; but he is of the opinion 
that the adoption of “a half-time course of 
study ’’ would be more productive of good 
generally than the establishment of half-time 
schools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


E extract the following from the late re- 

port of Elias Schneider, Esq., super- 

intendent of the schools of Sunbury. Other 

places besides Sunbury can profit by the 
advice given. 

The scholarship of the pupils of the highest 
division in the High School is now so far advanced 
that we may reasonably expect this school soon to 
furnish teachers for some of our other schools. One 
of these pupils, well qualified for the position, has 
been elected lately as teacher to fill that position. 
Others will undoubtedly be chosen hereafter. Such 
a course is pursued in other towns of ourstate. The 
graduates of their high schools are found to be so 
well disciplined in mind and so thorough in scholar- 
ship as to be preferred to those coming from other 
schools. Indeed, the high schools of the larger 
towns of our state have now taken a rank for 
thoroughness in teaching and for advanced scholar- 
ship, both of pupils and teachers, that the graduates 
of these schools are generally better prepared for 
entrance into college than are those coming from 
private academies. In these towns it is the prevalent 
opinion that no schools can be superior to a well- 
graded system of public schools, and on this account 
all unite in combining their influence in favor of 
this system; hence the determination of all, both 
rich and poor, to establish their schools on a broad 
and liberal basis. They are proud of the distinction 
and reputation which their towns have obtained for 
manifesting so patriotic and liberal a spirit. And 
when the day of commencement exercises has come 
the public hall is crowded with the presence of the 
intelligent and enterprising citizens to hear the 
addresses and essays of those who have completed the 
prescribed course of studies and who receive their 
diplomas of graduation. 

When will Sunbury announce, in its papers, that a 
class of young men and ladies have completed such a 
course of study as will entitle them to the honorable 
distinction of a diploma of graduation, ranking its 
holders among that class who can be justly called lib- 
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erally educated? When will the day come’ upon 
which those of wealth and fashion, of culture and 
refined taste in this town, can find more enjoyment 
and truer pleasure in witnessing such an exhibition 
of intellectual improvement than in seeing any other 
entertainment that the town can produce? How 
soon can it be said of all her men of wealth that they 
are able to experience a greater degree of pleasure in 
seeing their sons complete thé prescribed course of 
studies of their public high schools than in having 
them pass through any private school? When will 
our town be able to rank with Easton, Pottsville, 
Lancaster, and many other such places, in the proud 
display of an efficient system of public instruction ? 
All this will be accomplished when all men of influ- 
ence, of wealth and power, join in this great move- 
ment and help to advance that great cause for which 
our country is becoming so much noted all over the 
world. Every country of Europe is sending commis- 
sioners to America to examine into the merits of our 
system of public schools; even Asiatic nations are 
thus honoring us. Our fame, in this respect, is draw- 
ing hither the eyes of all nations of the earth. How 
then can any one be'willing to turn his back upon 
this great movement, the grandest that has ever been 
planned and put into operation by the genius of 
man? But whether all will come and fall into this 
movement or not, it must go forward most assuredly 
and leave the non-enterprising ones behind. Even 
in this town, though it be yet far behind many others, 
the good work cannot be stayed. The day is not far 
off when a building of spacious dimensions, such as 
will be an honor and an ornament to the town, will 
point its spire to the sky as a proud emblem of the 
energy, pluck, and push of those who are now in 
earnest in this great work. The progress of it cannot 
be stopped. No human power can arrest the onward 
movement of this irresistible spirit of progress. It 
is a part of that great life which is moving the whole 
nation. It is a part of that grand effort now made 
by the people of this country to solve one of the most 
interesting problems ever brought to the considera- 
tion of the human mind, namely, the solution of the 
problem of man’s capacity for self-government. 
These schools, which reach the mass, will call 
forth the talent that would otherwise perish unknown. 
The day will come when many of those now in the 
public schools unnoticed and looked upon with in- 
difference will be heard ; when they will be the prin- 
cipal movers in the historic events of our country, 
while the effeminate sons of wealth, who now revel in 
luxury, and who rely on prospective money to carry 
them proudly through the world, will move with the 
undercurrent, Those who are made to rely on their 
own brains and sinews, are the ones who generally 
rise to distinction and positions of trust and honor. 
The history of our own country shows that the men 
who figured in its great dramas were generally such 
as came from the humble walks of life. These per- 
sons and this talent among us also, we wish to reach 
by means of the public schools equally as well as the 
most favorite sons of wealth. For a little observation 
in our own midst enables us to see that here also 
those who are the leading men arose from that class 
of people who were not the wealthy ones. From 
what class did he rise who now sits so honorably 
upon our judicial bench? Whence sprung he who 
represents us so creditably at present in our national 
council at Washington ? What was the origin of him 
who stands at the head of our bar? None of these 
men were cradled in the lap of luxury and wealth. 
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They rose up from the humble walks of life; and we 
are all glad to honor them for their industry in thus 
pushing themselves into such honorable positions. 
They are men whom society cannot spare, and of 
whom we ought to have many more. But we have 
one petition to lay before them, and humbly but 
earnestly we present it. We ask them, and with all 
the pathos and power that lies in prayer, not to turn 
their backs upon that class from which they them- 
selves have sprung. Let them come and unite their 
influence with that of those who are endeavoring to 
use such means as may some day elevate the sons of 
humble ones as successfully and honorably as them- 
selves to positions of honor. 


—— oe - — 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HERE is sound sense in the following 

article, but the writer seems to have had 
experience in the line only of the ‘‘ show’’ 
institute. He would be equally out of 
humor with the barrenness of an institute 
conducted exclusively by home talent. The 
best institute is that which employs, both 
from home and abroad, practical instructors 
of wide experience in the profession. The 


| work of the day sessions should be such as 


will reach the school-room and directly aid 
the teacher; the evening sessions may be 
of a character more interesting to the gen- 
eral public. “Says our correspondent : 


What is the object in holding Zeuchers’ Jnstitutes ? 
Is it to awaken public interest in the cause of education 
by furnishing entertainment for those who attend ? 
or is it to instruct the teachers in such things as will 
better qualify them for their great work? If the 
former, why hold them each year in the same place, 
while other portions of the county may be in as 
great need? If the latter, what method of conduct- 
ing institutes will best accomplish the purpose? 
These are questions which deeply concern all 
engaged in public school affairs, whether teachers, 
superintendents, school directors, pupils, or the 
people, who constitute the ruling powers, under our 
form of government. 

In his annual report for 1873, the State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, speaking of institutes, re- 
marks that “their greatest defect seems to be practical, 
systematic, professional instruction.’’ Again “‘we have 
a common school systen which provides an elementary 
education ; instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the first principles of geography and grammar, 
for all the youth of the state who make voluntary 
application therefor.” The same code of laws pro- 
vides for the election of a board of directors in 
each school district, a part of whose duty is to employ 
competent instructors of such youth in these branches 
of knowledge. County superintendents are also pro- 
vided for, whose chief duty appears to be to ascertain 
and report to the respective school boards, the quali- 
fications of teachers to instruct in these branches. 
Directors, superintendents, and teachers, severally, 
belong to the educational system of the state, and for 
their special benefit institutes are held. 

If this be so, do not these facts indicate what kind 
of instruction should predominate, when assembled 
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for mutual improvement in their vocation? Is the 
object attained by providing a course of popular lec- 
tures, or presenting subjects better adapted to uni- 
versity instruction than the improvement of the aver- 
age teacher? Let us keep in mind the fact that the 
studies mentioned above are all absolutely required 
to be taught in our public schools, and that a large 
majority of teachers are required to teach only the 
elements of these. More difficulties are experienced 
in teaching the alphabet than any of the sciences, and 
the problem, how to keep those commencing to read 
employed during school hours, is more perplexing 
than any in mathematics. The work then must_be 
such as will aid teachers of primary schools. What 
better way of accomplishing this than for teachers to 
compare experiences, and discuss applied principles 
and methods ? 

In the reports of superintendents for"1873, we find 
remarks like these: “ The practical character of 
the exercises added much to its usefulness.’’—* By 
their (the teachers) unanimous effort and the great 
interest they displayed in the cause of education, they 
made it a grand success, far beyond my own expec- 
tations,”-— For two days we had no foreign assist- 
ance, and during that time we made the important 
discovery, that the profession in our county has in- 
telligence and energy sufficient to make these asso- 
ciations very interesting.”—‘ The attendance was 
greater than ever before, and the interest unabated 
tilltheclose. * * All the instruction was given 
by the teachers of the county.” 

To make these institutes both useful and interesting, 
make the instruction such as can be put into practice. 
The most difficult part of a systematic education is to 
get down to the comprehension of uncultured minds. 
Teach the teachers to explain and illustrate in the 
simplest manner, the technical phrases of the text- 
book, and not attempt to display the vast knowledge 
stored within our own great minds. Let the enter- 
tainment of the people be of secondary consideration, 
and enlist their interest in the public schools, by 
first qualifying, then employing teachers who by 
their work will compel the interest desired. When 
ces see that their own children are reaping the 

enefits, they will make common cause with the 
teacher, place intelligent men and women in charge 
of school affairs, and provide all the requisites of a 
good school. 

Let the institute work be a reflex of actual school 
work. Let them be held where accessible to the great- 
est number of teachers, and above all at a time where 
there is least else going on in the place where held 
to detract from institute work. 

As in other organizations of the kind, let the mem- 
bers perform their own work, by arranging class 
drills; a part conducting and a part representing 
pupils. Let a query box be provided, through which 
all may ask any practical question, and ample time 
allowed for discussion. Appoint competent critics 
through whom the several members may see whether 
their teaching is in accord with good models. Give 
the teachers the first rights and privileges at every 
session, and be provided with seats in a body, 
whether spectators are accommodated or net, and 
instead of a mere exhibition, make it a school for 
instruction in such things as will benefit the schools 
through the teacher. If a course of evening lectures 
is deemed necessary, let it be without expense to 
teachers, and do not hold so late as to exhaust their 
physical strength as well as patience, in consequence 
of which they return to their respective schools less 
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qualified for duty than before, unless from experi- 
ence they have learned to be more forbearing 
towards the little ones who have but little to do and 
cannot become interested in subjects beyond their 
comprehension. Let the benefit of teachers in prac- 
tical school work be the basis of institute work, 
and mere entertainment of spectators eliminated 
from the plan; and grave doubts in the minds of 
teachers, as to any benefit to them as such, will no 
longer ensue. When school boards and parents find 
their teachers returning invgorated and stimulated to 
renewed effort, instead of fatigued and enervated, 
which effects the schools for days and sometimes 
weeks, the former will be less reluctant to grant the 
time for attendance, and the latter more willing to 
pay for good teaching, and to furnish the requisites 
for school work, while superintendents will find less 
cause of complaint for want of co-operation in their 
labors. DIRECTOR. 


—— 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


E are indebted to Mr. M. B. Sloan, of Pitts- 

burgh, for the following notes from beyond 
the mountains, He says: As far as our knowledge 
extends, but few towns or townships have as yet 
availed themselves of the law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of district superintendents. Mill Creek town- 
ship, in Erie county, surrounding the city of Erie, 
was among the first to put the law into active opera- 
tion. This township has had district supervision 
since 1870, 

At the invitation of Mr. S. C. Brooks, who is serv- 
ing his second year as superintendent, we made a 
brief visit recently to each of its fourteen schools. 
The directors here are a progressive body of men. 
In evidence of this, we may cite the large, substan- 
tial brick and stone school buildings, each furnished 
with a copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
wall maps, and a globe. They take great pains in 
selection of teachers, paying larger salaries than are 
usually paid in the county, in schools of similar grade, 
and employing none but the best that can be secured. 
To be employed by this board is considered a hand- 
sgme compliment, The superintendent visits each 
school at least once every month, and holds a rigid 
examination of all the classes, having at the begin- 
ning of the term graded all the schools in the town- 
ship alike. In addition to this, he gives each pupil 
acard at each examination, showing the degree of 
attainment or advancement made. ‘This aids in 
creating a lively interest, on the part of the pupils, in 
their studies, ‘ Examination day” is to all an im- 
portant one in the monthly calendar. Any questions 
or problems that may not have been answered per- 
fectly, the superintendent notes down, and at his 
next visit calls for them again. This the children 
expect, and they are usually prepared. He spends a 
whole day in examining each school, thus giving 
himself ample time to do thorough and systematic 
work, and to become acquainted with each scholar, 
which enables him to judge each according to his 
capabilities and opportunities. 

A “ district institute’ is held each alternate Satur- 
day, lasting four hours, conducted by the superin- 
tendent. Lessons in drawing and grammar are given 
by Miss Madole and Miss Halcott, of the Erie city 
high school. Intellectual philosophy is one of the 
regular subjects discussed, and the Examination Ques- 














tions published in Zhe School Yournal afford sub- 
ject matter for every session. Every teacher in the 
township isa reader of The Fourna/, and it is used 
as a “ text-book” in the institute. 

The work of the institute is of a practical nature, 
all bearing upon and having-reference to the work of 
the school-room, and often to the particular difficul- 
ties encountered by the teachers in their work, From 
all that we could see and hear, the reputation of these 
schools—for Milk Creek township has a ** reputation 
and a name”’—has been fairly earned, and the mis- 
take, as it seems to us, is that more townships, 
singly or several conjointly, have not long since 
adopted the system of district superintendency. To 
say that such a degree of interest and efficiency could 
be secured without this system, would be simply to 
ignore the facts in the case. 

But notwithstanding the good results from district 
supervision, there are, as might be expected, those 
who oppose it, upon the ground that it is expensive. 
This is, of course, an important item, and if the re- 
sults did not fully justify the outlay, it would be a 
well-founded objection. It seems, however, that the 
majority of the people approve of the measure, as 
year after year they elect directors who are known 
to be in favor of it. It is worthy of note, also, that 
the most cordial codperation exists between the dis- 
trict and the county superintendents, thus making 
the supervision of the schools minute and thorough. 

The Lawrence county institute began its sessions 
at New Castle, October 26th, with Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl and Mr. W. W. Woodruff as instructors, and 
Dr. Jeffreys, W. W. Woodruff, Rev. Alex Clark, and 
Rev, J. W. Mealy as lecturers. Mrs. Diehl gave an 
elocutionary entertainment one evening. One hun- 
dred and eighty-one teachers were in attendance. 
The evening exercises were largely attended by both 
teachers and citizens. 

The Mercer county institute was held at Mercer, 
beginning November 2d. Mrs. Diehl and F. A. 
Allen gave instruction, while lectures were delivered 
by Dr. Jeffreys, Profs. F. A. Allen and R. Curry, and 
Rev. J. D. Herr. Nearly two hundred teachers 
were enrolled. The evening sessions were not well 
attended in consequence of the excitement occa- 
sioned by the state election, which occurred during 
the week. The school directors of Sharon, Mercer 
county, built a new school house last year containing 
four rooms, with all the modern improvements, and 
are building another this year of the same kind. The 
central school, under the personal control of the 
principal, Mr. Townsend, contains ten rooms, and 
answers the purpose of a high school, as the smaller 
buildings receive only children of the primary de- 
partment. All the schools are well supplied with 
wall maps, globes, etc., while the central one has 
apparatus costing nearly two thousand dollars. 

The annual institute of Venango county was held 
at Franklin, beginning Nov. 9. The instructors 
were Miss Rose A. McCleary and Mr. Andrew 
Burtt, of Pittsburgh, and Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie. 
Lectures were delivered by Prof. Blanchard, of 
Wheatland College, Ilinois, and Mr. Andrew Burtt, 
and an elocutionary entertainment was given by Miss 
McCleary. Supt. W. J. McClure was presented by 
the teachers with a gold-headed cane and other 
valuable articles, as tokens of personal regard, many 
of the teachers having been his pupils during two 
summers. Supt. J.C. Graham, of Crawford, and 
Byron Sutherland, of Warren, were present as 
visitors. The attendance was good—too large, in- 
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deed, for the school hall in which the institute was 
held. The first quarterly meeting of the teachers of 
Pittsburgh for 1874 was held Friday evening and 
Saturday morning, Oct. 16 and 17. The evening 
session was held in the hall of the Lawrence school 
building, and a lecture was delivered by W. D. 
Moore, Esq., on American Education. There was 
a large attendance, and the meeting was considered 
unusually interesting. The Saturday morning ses- 
sion, as usual, was held in the Ralston school 
building. Miss A. Reno, principal of the North 
school, read an essay on Compulsory Education, 
Mr. C. K. Wead, ofthe High School, delivered a 
lecture on Weight. Development of Mind was the 
subject of an essay by Miss L. V. Anderson, of the 
Lawrence school. The question of state uniformity 
of text-books was discussed by Mr. Jas. L. Harrison, 
principal of the Minersville school, and William B. 
Ford, principal of the South school—the former 
favoring the measure, and the latter opposing it. 
Remarks were made by several other principals, 
most of whom were opposed to the measure. 


ip 


The Seheoo!-Roow, 


AVE you not noticed that in the 
LH primary school your boys and girls, 
when interested, will express themselves in 
natural, pleasing tones of voice, and with 
appropriate modulations in respect to things 
which they have observed? Have you not 
seen, that, when the sentences which they 
have formed are written upon the black- 
board before them, they will read such sen- 
tences in much the same natural and easy 
style? Why, then, do you not cause them 
to feel that they have a property in the sen- 
tences which they read? that they are, in a 
sense, their own, and then they will read 
them well.—Maine Journal. 





Does the educator’s work deteriorate him ? 
There is something about the teacher’s duties 
that cannot be beneficial—that is certain. 
Whether it is because he already knows the 
truths or facts, and therefore gives no atten- 
tion to them, but is wholly engaged in seeing 
his pupils absorb them, or whether having ~ 
learned enough already to obtain acertificate, 
he makes no further effort to improve his own 
mind, the result is that teachers frequently 
stand still or go backward. There is but 
one remedy, do the same work that your 
scholars are doing—stuDY. ‘Take some par- 
ticular thing, as Geology or Botany, and fol- 
low it up for one term or a half year, until 
you are thoroughly posted. Then write out 
a lecture on it, and, if you can, deliver it. 
The next half year take up a new line of 
thought. 
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A wriTER in one of the educational month- 
lies suggests, as a remedy for classes contain- 
ing pupils of unequal attainments, frequent 
transfers. In large graded schools this remedy 
admits of application and will effect a partial 
cure of the evil; but in schools with a single 
teacher whose time is all taken up, such trans- 
fers are frequently out of the question. ‘Here 
the classes cannot be numerous, the distance 
between them must be very considerable, and 
the teacher is compelled to adjust the diffi- 
culty by skill in the management of the 
classes themselves. It is almost impossible 
in any school to form a class whose members 
are equal in scholarship, or if equal at the be- 
ginning will remain equal for any length of 
time. In assigning work, therefore, the teacher 
is compelled either to make it too hard for 
all except a few, too easy for all except a few, 
or too hard for some and too easy for others 
If the teacher can transfer the pupils in a 
class as fast as they work themselves above 
their class-mates to a higher class, it may be 
well to do so; but as we have seen, this can- 
not always be done and the question remains 
as to what it is best to do under such cir- 
cumstances. It will not do, we take it, to 
assign lessons much too hard for the weakest 
members of the class and drag them along 
through the term unprofited. Nor does it 
seem much wiser to assign lessons much too 
easy for the strongest or brightest members 
of the class, for to do so might be to allow 
great gifts to be wasted or bad habits to be 
formed. What then? Wesuggest: Lessons 
in the text-books that the weakest can master, 
and additional studies or work outside of the 
text-book for those who are able to perform it. 
Will some of our experienced teachers tell 
us if there is a better way ? 


In making provisions for public instruc- 
tion, in legislating upon methods and 
organization of schools, Boards of Education 
lose sight of the fact that there is a limit of 
endurance to teachers, and an amount of 
work imposed upon them that is simply 
fearful, as witness a proposition recently 
offered at a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion of this city. There is no kind of labor 
that so exhausts the vitality of men or 
women comparable with that of teaching, 
and the anomalous burdens sometimes put 
upon them has their parallel only in the 
Egyptian requirement of making brick with- 
out straw. It is not how much a man can 
do, but how much he can do well, within 
the limit of preserving his energy, that 
ought to constitute a large factor in fixing 
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school work. Respect must be had to the 
limit of endurance, in every phase of human 
industry, but in none is it more imperative 
than in the‘occupation of the teacher. For 
this reason we regard the shortening of the 
hours of school sessions, per diem, in many 
parts of the country, an eminently wise one, 
and we should regret exceedingly to see a 
proposition succeed that contemplated a 
longer session per day than five hours. 
Besides, the requirement would tell disas- 
trously upon the children. We think it was 
Lord Lytton who said that no man could 
habitually study beyond three hours succes- 
sively a day, and we confidently believe that 
with our younger children any effort to keep 
them mentally employed beyond that period 
would be fruitless. 

In short, in our judgment, every scheme 
of education must have respect both, and 
equally, to the pupils’ endurance in study, 
and the teachers’ endurance in imparting 
instruction.—Chicago Teacher. 

ONE of the serious evils that has crept 
into our public schools, and keeps a foot- 
hold there, perhaps upon the principle that 
age demands either reverence or sufferance, 
is the self-reporting system, or the practice 
of requiring pupils daily to report their de- 
portment. It is painful to witness the want 
of conscience children are tempted to show 
when called upon to cast up the per cent. of 
errors, or demerits they may unconsciously, 
or with malice prepense, have committed 
during the current session of school, and to 
what end? For what purpose is it? To 
the end that teachers without vigilance or 
adroitness may put on record the honesty 
of some pupils to their disadvantage, and 
the falsehood of others to their gain? The 
really conscientious pupil is apt to givea 
report that tells more than the truth, and 
the pupil with an elastic conscience—if 
conscience it can be called—puts on record 
far less than the truth, thus putting truth at 
a dishonor, and honoring deceit. But why 
ask for the record? Will any one pretend 
to say that the deportment of a school is at 
all improved thereby? On the contrary, 
does it not beget a disregard for truth, a 
disregard for the teacher who presents the 
temptation to falsify the record before them ? 
Does it not beget a spirit of narrow and 
inexcusable espionage by the teacher, and a 
want of proper freedom, a lack of honorable 
bearing upon the part of the pupils? We 
have known teachers, and parents too, to 
press a manly boy who was ashamed of a 
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deed of thoughtlessness, with petty quizzing, 
until he was forced to deny it. What you 
cannot see—and it is sometimes wiser not 
to see even—of questionable deportment in 
your pupils, do not ask for. If your own 
personal presence and teaching ability are 
not sufficient to make pupils, to all intents 
and purposes, what they ought to be in the 
school room, consider that the per cent. of 
discount is chargeable to yourself. In any 
event, do not ask the pupil to make good 
your own want of eternal vigilance. — Chicago 
Teacher. 


THE Massachusetts 7¢acher has the follow- 
ing from the Portland Advertiser : 


“ What shall we attempt in Elementary Schools ?”’ 
by Mrs. A C. Martin, is a small pamphlet in which 
Mrs. Martin, apparently a Massachusetts school- 
teacher, answers her own question chiefly by pointing 
out with much justice, what elementary schools (by 
which she means common schools, and, where there 
is a graded system, all below high schools) fail to 
achieve. The author writes in very sensible con- 
demnation of the practice of lumbering the brains of 
children with dry, unmeaning details about the thirty- 
fifth parallel and the one hundredth meridian, or the 
number and names of rivers in the United States of 
Colombia. She thinks too much pains is taken to 
train children to read set pieces with rhetorical effect, 
and too little attention given to teach them to read 
at sight and continuously, prose or verse, in a pleas- 
ing and interesting manner. She thinks the chil- 
dren’s reading-books should not be made up of scraps. 
She declares that the mass of useless geographical 
detail, the reiteration of the rules of grammar, the 
year-in-and-out plodding at arbitrary rules of arithme- 
tic, are a dead drag upon the memory, and nearly if 
not quite valueless for any purpose of real, vital, 
benefcial education. Mrs. Martin takes the posi- 
tion that, in our common schools—the only schools, 
indeed, which the great mass of children ever enter— 
there is too much hard, mechanical drill, and too lit- 
tle real, positive achievement of knowledge which 
will be likely to be needed in ordinary life. She 
believes, with every one else who notices the matter 
at all, that most schools nowadays are chiefly means 
to the end of an “ examination ;” and as, of course, 
only certain = taught in certain ways can be 
made to show well at an examination, of course these 
things and these methods are the proper objects of at- 
tention. So longas this state of feeling exists, of course 
the present style of cramming on the high pressure 
principle will keep its popularity. In the millennium, 
we may hope for better things. 


anti. 
> 





HY ?—Have you ever thought, oh 
patient teachers, of the potency of 


this little word? Have you reviewed the 
history of important discoveries in science, 
and recapitulated the most notable. inven- 
tions of a century, and traced the sympathy 
between the mind of the discoverer or in- 
ventor and the little word wHy? In short, 
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have you in hours of thought attempted to 
grasp conception of the leverage power by 
which this word has upheaved mighty axi- 
oms and truths, and left them scattered 
along the course of time, evidences of the 
force of query, searchingly applied ? 

In the brain of Watt, it became the force 
by which his understanding compared the 
power of steam, and gave to the world a dis- 
covery whose benefits to-day cannot be com- 
puted or calculated. As a tenacious accom- 
paniment of thought, it gave us the Newto- 
nian theory of gravitation. In the mental 
solidity of a Franklin it imbedded itself, 
and along the cord of experiment flashed 
the lightning, subservient to the will of 
man, and the impossibility of the eighteenth 
century became the actuality of the nine- 
teenth, in girdling the earth in forty minutes. 

Before its power sophistry stands un- 
masked. Superstition, with its terrors of 
imagination, is forced to shelter itself in 
barbaric ignorance. New theories spring 
into existence under its pertinence, and 
those false in creation fall into distorted 
fragments as the little word challenges their 
strength. The cynic Diogenes carried his 
lamp with which to discover an_ honest 
man; without cynicism, intelligence car- 
ries the word wuy, to test the crude ideas 
of humanity, and separate the grain of 
reason from the chaff of idle verbiage and 
false creations of the mind. 

Yet not in the higher powers alone are 
the attributes of the word found. Equally 
impressive is it when we find it upon the 
lisping lips of children, as they reach out 
into the mists before them to grasp reason, 
and grasping it feel the first dawning con- 
sciousness of mental power. . It is here that 
we would weigh down the attention of 
teachers, and ask them to think of what 
significance the word bears as it falls from 
the lips of inquiring youth. It is facing 
this little interrogative that the teacher can 
best prove his powers as a teacher. 

His words in answer cut upon the impres- 
sible nature of the child as the sty/us cut 
upon the waxen tablets of the Romans. 
Too often the teacher ascribes to precocity 
that which is really the initial development 
of the mind. Too often impatience arbitrarily 
closes the avenue of approach to inquiry, 
which rightly fostered would nurture a 
strength of thought, lessening rather than 
increasing the teacher’s labor. Too often 
equivocation or thoughtless explanation im- 
presses false reasoning upon the child that 
remains uncorrected for many years. 
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The Socratic philosophy teaches the power 
of interrogatories; the true philosophy 
of teaching embraces the answering of a 
pupil’s interrogatories with clearness, and 
in language and ideas adapted to easy con- 
ception. Let it be the province of the 
teacher to think of the power of this word 
when it spontaneously springs to the lips of 
the youth whose mind sees the effect and 
prompts a query for the cause. Little by 
little you will then shape and fashion the 
minds under your control, and vivify them 
with a superior intelligence. Memory, in- 
stead of being the sole faculty called into 
use, will be sustained by the intellect. The 
mind will expand to a fullness, and what is 
once taught will be taught well and lastingly. 
The dull, dry parrot recitations, the bane 
of a school boy’s life, will disappear, and a 
warmth of intellectual life pervade the 
school room, an honor and credit alike to 
both teacher and pupil. 


<> 
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FRUIT OF INSTITUTES. 





HE editor of the Maine Journal of 
Education gathers up and presents to 


his readers the fruit of the late series of 
teachers’ institutes held in that state. It is 
equally good in Pennsylvania : 


Underlying principles : The philosophy of teaching 
marks the present character of the best work done in 
these assemblies of teachers; and such work is the 
real need of the times. Lack of philosophical, sys- 
tematic, educational work is especially manifest 
among school workers. The real work of teaching, 
true teaching, is not to make the mind a storehouse 
of facts, but to develop its powers. Principles are to 
be made the medium of that development 

The need of institute work is seen in the fact that 
on the average the teachers in the schools change 
every four years. The new workers taking the 
place of the old, must be trained to do good work, 
without waiting to learn from experience. Again, 
teaching is becoming more and more a science, and 
a progressive one, and thatteachers may keep abreast 
of the times, all improvements must be brought to 

their knowledge. 
' The boy or the girl is the chief problem which the 
teacher has to study. The boy is dependent upon 
the senses for his acquisition of knowledge. An 
understanding of the object to be taught as well as 
of the object which is taught is necessary. 

Knowledge is acquired by the young child chiefly 
by hearing and seeing. Now,no organ of perception 
can be successfully addressed until its attention is 
arrested by some sensation. The object to be taught 
being once perceived should be so thoroughly lodged 
in the mind that it may remain there. This matter of 
thorough knowledge and corf$equent retention is too 
much neglected by our teachers. The retentive 
faculties need to be cultivated. Memory, suggestion 
and association, all should command attention. Sug- 
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gestion and association bring into use at a moment’s 
demand the stores of memory. To lodge facts in 
the mind of the child and to cultivate the perceptive: 
and retentive faculties, is the work of the primary 
schools. 

A time comes when the child begins to reason, to 
ask why such and such are so This is the reflective 
power. To ask a question, the child must dress his 
thought in the garb of language, must use his inven- 
tive powers. The child seldom, if ever, reasons 
logically. Buthe can be taught through his imagi- 
nation, which is disproportionately developed. By 
and by he will learn to reason from cause to effect, 
and then he can forma judgment. This classifica- 
tion of mental powers is the basis of object teaching. 

The germs of these faculties are all in the mind of 
the infant; gradually they develop, the perceptive 
faculties first, the reasoning faculties later on. The 
perceptive faculties have strength enough at five 
years to be utilized by the teacher. The power of 
analysis is wanting now, and will be for some years, 
and all studies that require analysis should have no 
place in the school-room, Those that require only 
the exercise of the perceptive, retentive and imagina- 
tive powers, are proper to be introduced. At ten 
years the reason and judgment may come into play. 

The work of the school, on the part of the pupil, 
should consist of study, recitation, and rest. These 
should be systematically arranged in a definite pro- 
gramme, founded partly on an experimental know- 
ledge of the various lengths of time during which 
the interested attention of children of different ages 
can be held for purposes of recitation. 

Again, the matter of study is to be arranged. 
Pupils, if left to their own guidance, will not divide 
their time among their different studies properly. 
The teacher must do this, and at the time for the 
study, as well as that for the recitation of every 
lesson, must form a part of their daily programme. 

The primary and principal work of the teacher is 
instruction. This isthe end to be aimed at always. 
Hence all school arrangements should be made with 
reference to this end. And in order to secure it, 
time is to be economized in all possible directions, 
This can be done by systematizing the regular work 
of the school. The objects to be kept in view are, 
respectively, to secure the largest saving of time for 
study and recitation; to secure the least possible 
disorder, and to influence the general order. We 
are sO constituted that forces influencing us in one 
direction, will act in other and kindred directions, 
Hence pupils trained to orderly and quiet move- 
ments in class and other exercises, will unconsciously 
become more quiet and orderly generally. 

To enter or move about an assembly quietly and 
without creating a disturbance, is something in which 
young America should be educated, and the pupil 
trained in the school-room to such habits will carry 
them out into life with him. To secure these objects 
we may have the following rules : 

1. Move classes when practicable as who/es, and 
by some system of signals. 

2. As a preparation for recess and dismissal, have 
books laid aside, and the school in a state of absolute 
quiet. 

3. Send the pupils to recess in divisions by some 
system of signals. 

4. When pupils leave the school-room, dismiss by 
divisions; when not, dismiss them standing. 

The means to be employed by the teacher of 
drawing are, first,a good blackboard and crayons 
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for illustrations and explanations of the elements of 
the forms to be drawn; second, Drawing Manual 
from which to work up the daily lessons; third, 
daily preparation by practice on the forms which are 
to make up the lesson, in the analysis of those forms, 
and in method of teaching; and fourth, daily in- 
spection of the pupil’s work, in order to correct 
faults, to secure careful work, and to keep alive in- 
terest in the exercise. 

The means to be employed by the pupils are, first, 
in primary grades, drawing cards, and second, in 

ammar and higher grades, drawing books contain- 
ing the forms to be drawn, printed directions, and 
blank spaces for drawing them, If these cards and 
books cannot be had, the teacher must make more 
use of the blackboard. Third, unruled paper for 
drill exercises, even where books are used, and for 
all exercises, in case pupils have no books; further, 
long, well-pointed pencils. These with the drawing 
cards and books are to be kept in charge of the teacher. 
Fifth, regular work under the eye of the teacher, and 
practice by himself. With regard to methods of 
teaching, there should be first, dictation exercises in 
which the pupils work after verbal directions, thus 
translating words into form and thereby cultivating 
attention ; second, where pupils are supplied with 
drawing books, they should work from printed direc- 
tions. A habit of careful study will thus be formed. 
Third, analysis of copies to train the perceptives and 
educate the power of verbal expression; fourth, 
reproduction from memory; fifth, copying from the 
flat ; sixth, conventionalizing natural forms, as leaves, 
flowers, fruits, &c. True art in its decorative forms 
never imitates nature, but discovers and uses the 
general forms after which she works. Seventh, 
model drawing, or reproductions in outline, without 
perspective, of geometrical forms, pottery, glass-ware, 
&c.; eighth, teaching the elements of practical 
design ; ninth, original designs should be required 
of pupils combining principles and forms previously 
taught; tenth, time exercises, to train toready work ; 
and eleventh, incidental and general instruction in 
the history, characteristics and principles of orna- 
mentation. 

More teachers fail in their work from lack of tact 
in governing than from any other cause. When the 
same attention is given to the principles of govern- 
ment, as is given to those of instruction, much of 
this lack of tact will disappear. Under school gov- 
ernment we must consider : 

I— Offences. 

1. Unintentional, accidental, or careless acts. 

2. Deliberate offences. Of these there are several 
classes : First, mischievous acts, done for fun; second, 
annoyances of other pupils; third, wilful breaking 
of rules; fourth, annoyances of teacher. 

3. Vicious offences. First, from obduracy ; second, 
for spite ; third, revengeful acts. 

4. Malicious acts. 

All offences arising in school will come under 
some one of these classes. 

I1— Discipline, meaning power to control. 

1. Discipline of self. To govern others one must 
be able to govern himself. 

2. Of the pupil. 

Iil— Prevention of offences. 

1. Employment, A school employed is a school 
governed; a school interestingly employed is a 
school pleasantly governed. Employment should be 
pleasant and such as pupils can understand. 
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2. Teaching pupils self-reliance and self-respect. 
3- Trusting pupils, 
1V—Punishments. 

1. For the good of pupil. These are: first, private 
reprimands; second, personal interviews with 
parents for consultation; third, private punishment. 
In inflicting private punishment care must be taken 
that the punishments are not of a character to be ex- 
aggerated, or some older pupil’s presence should 
be had. 

2. For the good of the school. These should be: 
first, public reprimands; second, public punish- 
ments; third, suspension from recitations; fourth, 
expulsion from the school. 


V—Maxims of School Government. 

1. One rule—*Do right.’”’ Don’t promulgate any 
code of rules at the beginning of school, for they will 
be broken within three days. 

. Never threaten. 

. When you consent, do so cordially. 

. When refuse do so finally. 

. Never punish in anger. 

. Never scold or speak on an elevated pitch. 
. Find fault seldom. 

. Commend often. 

g. Never give an unnecessary command. 

10. Never give a command you do not intend to 
have obeyed. 

These maxims observed, children will be happy 
and school attractive. 


There are nine principles which must be recog- 
nized in all object-teaching. First, activity is a law 
of childhood; hence accustom the child to do— 
educate the hands. Second, cultivate the faculties 
of the mind in their natural order: first, form the 
mind, then furnish it. Third, begin with the 
senses; lead the mind wholly in the order of dis- 
covery, Fourth, reduce every subject to its ele- 
ments; one fact at atime is a enough for a child. 
Fifth, proceed step by step. Be thorough. The 
measure of instruction is not how much the teacher 
can give, but how much the child canreceive. Sixth, 
let every lesson have a point; have no aimless 
teaching. Seventh, develop the idea or thought, 
then give the term or expression for it. Cultivate 
expression or language. Eighth, proceed from the 
known to the unknown; from the particular to the 
general; from the simple to the more difficult. 
Ninth, first synthesis,then analysis. Not the order of 
the subjects, but the order of nature. There was given 
the following formula for developing ideas: First, 
present the object. Require the pupil to perceive 
its form, size, color, weight, taste, odor and sound. 
Thus the pupil is trained to use his senses intelli- 
gently; second, experiment and illustrate, to lodge 
ideas in the mind; third, give terms to express the 
idea; fourth, repeat and fix these terms or names of 
ideas; fifth, embody the idea with the expression of 
it by the use of sentences containing the expression; 
sixth, make an application of the idea by having 
pupils apply it to other objects; seventh, write on the 
blackboard a statement of the idea taught. 

The /irst Step in object-teaching using common 
objects is to employ conversational lessons to get at 
parts and uses, developing perceptives and judgment 
by a comparison of similarity and difference. Of the 
parts, pupils are to he taught the name, number, 
position, and relative importance. The uses of each 
part and of the whole are to be brought out. 

Second Step: Method and points are same as in 
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first step; second, parts are to be discovered by 
pupils, their uses described and names given ; third, 
properties, as form, size, color, material, &c., are also 
to be discovered by pupils, and their names written 

lainly on the blackboard; fourth, anecdotes embrac- 
ing incidents, history and so forth, are to be related 
by teacher and pupils; fifth, recapitulation of work 
done with the object in sight in the form of a 
description of the object; sixth, review from memory 
of everything taught in the lesson. 

Third Step: Work to be done is first, parts, 
qualities and uses to be taught; second, adaptation of 
qualities to use; third, qualities that can be discovered 
by the senses, and by simple experiment are to be 
got at. Qualities depending on one another are 
next to be sought; fourth, comparison of objects— 
those forming the subject of the lessons with others 
known to the child. 

The results to be secured by object lesssons, are 
first, the power to group facts; second, the power to 
classify; third, the power to generalize, and fourth, 
the power to deduce principles. 


> -  — 


Hivectors’ € ofun, 


RE our schools to pass out of the 

hands of local boards elected by the 
people? In framing our school systems our 
fathers thought it the part of wisdom to 
place in the hands of local boards all the 
most important powers relating to their man- 
agement. ‘Such boards were intrusted with 
the work of building school houses, levying 
and collecting taxes, fixing school terms 
and courses of study, providing text-books, 
employing and paying teachers; and, in- 
ceed, with the direction of whatever was 
considered most essential to the carrying of 
the systems established into effect. This 
was done upon principle. These local 
boards were to be chosen by those who paid 
the taxes and sent their children to school 
under their management. They were to be 
composed of men who were a part and 
parcel of the community electing them to 
office, who had the same interests and who 
were immediately bound to it by the ties | 
of friendship and good neighborhood. The 
founders of our school systems thought that 
the people of every school district had suffi- 
cient intelligence and sufficient interest in 
the matter to elect competent men to man- 
age their school affairs for them. They 
would have frowned upon any man sug- 
gesting that the management of their schools 
would be better in the hands of persons ap- 
pointed by some outside authority to do the 
work for them. ‘They were not able to see 
that anybody could have more interest in 
children than their parents, or be more likely 


\ 
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to do well by them. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was in the earlier days of 
the Republic when the principle of local 
self-government was deemed of vital import- 
ance. Are we ready to give it up in school 
affairs? Have the people managed their 
own schools so badly that all power must 
be taken from their hands? The drift of 
things seems to be in that direction. 
Commissions are proposed to select text- 
books. Soon propositions will be pressed 
taking out of their hands the building of 
school-houses, the levying of taxes and the 
employment of teachers. Bold innovators 
even now advocate the abolition of boards 
of directors in our large cities, if not in 
country districts, and the appointment of a 
small commission in their place. Hear 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, in an address recently 
delivered at Springfield, Mass. He says: 

Equally necessary is it that parents should consider 
the question of the supervision of schools. In our 
great cities the parents must find a way to cut down 
those overgrown, semi-political organizations, called 
city boards of education, to committees of convenient 
size, of competent men and women, holding office 
long enough to insure stability of administration, sepa- 
rated as far as possible from partisan and sectarian 
influences. The common school, in almost every 
great American city, is now at the mercy of such a 
body, often of ward politicians, swayed to and fro 
by a set of mischievous educational agitators and de- 
structives. The city of New York, in self-defence, 
has abolished this noisy body, substituting a commit- 
tee of moderate size, appointed by the Mayor, who 
can be held to strict, responsibility. 

We see in all this a wide departure from 
the principles upon which our government 
was founded. We still believe the people 
of Pennsylvania capable of self-government ; 
and would not if we had our way take 
one iota of power out of the hands of the 
people of our several school districts. If 
they have not as good schools to-day as they 
ought to have they will discover the fault and 
correct it to-morrow, meantime becoming 
wiser and better men themselves. A viola- 
tion of this great principle is a step towards 
despotism. Mera eS 


THE TEXT-BOOK BILL. 


ROM Clearfield we have the following 


communication upon this measure so 
fraught with mischief. We commend the 
article to the notice of the reader : 

The common school system of Pennsylvania, 
through which her sons and daughters receive the 
rudiments of an education, must be sustained, It is 
treason to the commonwealth to do or encourage any- 
thing which would counteract or weaken its influence 


upon the people. 
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The sittings of the school boards are the sessions 
of the miniature legislatures which assess taxes and 
dispense proceeds of the same, which open and 
sustain the thousands of schools over the land, where 
our future men and women are fairly entering upon the 
work of life. These schools are the practical out- 
growth of our little democracies and the children in 
them are our future legislators. 

It is the right of each of these small governments 
to choose for themselves the machinery necessary 
to operate their schools to the best advantage, and 
they should insist upon retaining this privilege. When 
they relinquish it, it will be selling their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. These minor govern 
ments must keep a sharp lookout upon those who 
have been chosen to administer the affairs of state. 
Our legislators must be held to such strict discharge 
of duty that they will defend and not betray the rights 
of their constituents in the two thousand school dis- 
tricts of the state. 

Last winter an eflort was made to establish a uni- 
form series of school text-books, to be used in the 
common schools of the State of Pennsylvania. This 
signally failed. We see it stated, however, that a re- 
newed attempt will be made during the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature to accomplish this wild and 
crafty design, which all can readily perceive to be a 
scheme of interested parties to subserve their own 
avaricious and unscrupulous ends, irrespective of an 
endless train of evils to the people at large. 

First in the catalogue which, of course, must be the 
inevitable result of state uniformity, will be monopoly 
in the production and sale of school books. The 
whole army of authors and publishers who, animated 
by open competition, are yearly raising the standard 
higher, and whose labors are unceasingly directed 
toward new developments in every branch of thought 
—these must be placed at the mercy of a political 
committee who are privileged to select from among 
them a set of text-books to be used in the schools of 
the state. We shall merely hint at the temptation to 
bribery by competing publishers and the possibility of 
corruption on the part of fallible committee men. 
What thousands of books in each school district must 
be lost! How immense the amount of money that 
would have to be paid by an already heavily-taxed 
people, in supplying the pupils of these schools with 
new books! Add the loss of money in the old books, 
and how startling the figures! Again, confident, in 
having been selected to supply books for the entire 
state, what an almost irresistible opportunity is given 
the publisher to defraud the people in the quality of 
the mechanical parts of his contract. We have now 
in mind a county in which this plan has been in 
practical operation for nearly two years, and already 
many books are of inferior manufacture. Scarcely 
can many of the books be made by ordinary care to 
last a single term, to say nothing of years! 

It is the duty of the people on behalf of their chil- 
dren and their own rights, to war against such un- 
called-for usurpation of school privileges. ‘ What 
can be done ?”’ you ask. Everything that may be 
done. If possible, commit your representative against 
it, or, if that is impracticable, let your voice be heard 
on all proper occasions in remonstrance against such 

high-handed outrage upon the rights of the people. 
It may be necessary to act, and that promptly, in this 
matter. Do not wait too, long for developments ! 
Should any such measure be introduced into either 
branch of the Legislature at Harrisburg this winter, 
let the school board of every school district in Penn- 








sylvania at once prepare papers of remonstrance, 
couched in the strongest terms, and with their signers 
send them without delay to their immediate repre- 
sentatives. 

Let all consider the expense and numerous other 
inevitable evils which must follow the passage of 
such a bill. Further and more important, let all 
view the matter in the light of injustice toall the peo- 
ple whose children fill the schools of the state. Pon- 
der well these things, and let myriads of names speak 
against this infamous legislation with such an over- 
whelming clamor for right that this text-book bill 
may be sunk out of sight for at least a generation— 
better still, forever. CLEARFIELD. 


At the annual meeting of school directors 
held at West Chester, October 29th, 1874, 
the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote : 

WHEREAS, The school law of Pennsylvania amply 
provides for district supervision, therefore, 

Resolved, That we enter our protest against any 
further change in the school law, with respect to local 
or district supervision, 

An intelligent director, in sending us 
these proceedings, adds the following re- 
marks : 

Wherever district supervision has been thoroughly 
tested it has been successful. We are opposed to 
dividing the counties into sub-districts, because— 

1. It has a tendency to weaken the sovereignty of 
the township. 

2. It would make directors more negligent. 

3- It would lessen the general interest in the cause 
of public education. 

4. It would set up a dictator outside of the school 


board. 
5. It would have a tendency to make the school 


law a despotism, 

6. It would take many of our best teachers out of 
the public schools by furnishing them with more re- 
munerative but less useful employment. 

7. It would be-too expensive. 

Has Chester county anything to say on 
the other side ? 


Home Vtueation, 


VERY girl and every boy should have 

the care of something belonging to him 
or her, to raise, or cultivate, or improve. 
When there is plenty of room, as on a farm, 
boys should own a horse or a cow, or have a 
portion of the garden to cultivate ; and the 
girls should be allowed to possess a beehive, 
or acertain number of hens, or fruit-bearing 
vines; something of value, that by care and 
proper cultivation increases and returns a 
value for itself. Children will acquire an in- 
terest in and derive a happiness from this form 
of industry that will repay the effort and trial. 
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Wuat We Owe CHILpREN.—All our lives we 
have been hearing of the debt children owe their 
parents; do we think enough of what parents owe 
their children? To my mind this is by far the 
greater question. We owe them harmonious organ- 
izations, favorable conditions, a true development ; 
but this is not all. Aside from these things we 
owe them a debt beyond our power to estimate. If 
they need us materially, we no less need them 
spiritually. I pity the man or woman who can 
spend an hour with a little child and not be made 
wiser. Children utter the only oracles, and are the 
most truly inspired, because the most unconscious of 
teachers. By the directness and simplicity of their 
questions they rebuke our pretence and artificiality, 
constantly reminding us how much there is that we 
do not know; by their loving trust they shame our 
doubts by the play of their fancy and the buoyancy 
of their spirits they banish our despair. Said a little 
seven-year-old girl, looking up musingly from the 
doll she was tending, “‘ Mamma, what is the good of 
us, and what are we all living for?” Could the 
mother answer that question without drawing near 
to the heart of God, feeling her own life and that of 
her little one sheltered in His all-embracing love? 
I remember sitting one afternoon last summer in a 
room where a dusky little face was pressed against a 
window-pane, gy watching a coming thunder- 
storm: suddenly it flashed round upon us with the 
exclamation, “Oh, mamma! do come here and 
see how God is writing short-hand across the clouds.”’ 

What shadow would not be dispelled by the quaint 
answer of the little one who, having been naughty, was 
asked by her mother if she was not going to ask God to 
forgive her. ‘ No, mamma, I don’t like totalk with 
God, for if he gets too well acquainted with me he may 
want me to go and live with him and leave you.” “Who 
was the dark’s mother ?” inquired a little boy coming 
back suddenly from the border of dreamland to ask the 
question ; and what mother has not been startled by 
the solemn inquiry, “ How did God begin ?” 

Could any mother afford to spare out of her life 
the children’s hour? Not the one described by the 
poet—not the one that we all know so well, tinged 
with the last rays of sunset, deepening into the mys- 
tery of twilight, and suddenly blossoming into merri- 
ment with the incoming of the evening lamp. That 
is also father’s and mother’s hour—a care-free, happy 
time, interposed between the day’s work and the 
evening’s sociability; very enjoyable with its snatches 
of talk, its brief chapter from the day’s experience, its 
ripples of laughter, and its stories murmured softly to 
the little ones; very enjoyable, but not like an hour 
that comes later, when, having unfastened the last 
hook, picked out the last troublesome knot, ‘and but- 
toned the comfortable night-gown over the dimpled 
shoulders, the mother lies down beside the little one 
and takes the chubby hand in hers for the good-night 
talk—when questions are asked and answered, griev- 
ances told and kissed away—when the naughty word 
or act is acknowledged, and the how and why of 
wrong and of right doing is explained. 

This is the true confessional, approved by the angels 
and blessed of God; of more value tothe child thana 
whole library of catechism, and with a ministration 
to the mother in comparison with which fasts and 
festivals are of small account, and even sermons and 
sacraments of secondary importance. 

We are indebted to our children for constant in- 
centives to noble living ; for the perpetual reminder 
that we do not live to ourselves alone ; for their sakes 
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we are admo ished to put from us the debasing appe- 
tite, the unworthy impulse, to gather into our lives 
every noble and heroic quality, every tender and 
attractive grace. We owe them gratitude for the dark 
hours which their presence has brightened, and for 
the helplessness and dependence which have won us 
from ourselves; for the faith and trust which it is 
evermore their mission to renew; for their kisses on 
cheeks wet with tears, and on brows that but for that 
caressing had furrowed into frowns. 

We bless them for the child-world which they keep 
open to us—the true fairy-land, where all that we 
once hoped and dreamed is still possible, the Para- 
dise of humanity, which they perpetually dress and 
keep; a paradise which, spite of the angel with the 
scythe and hour-glass who has driven us forth, we 
shall yet regain, and through all whose beatitudes a 
little child shall lead us.— Victoria Magazine. 


No CHILDREN.—A home without children is like 
a heaven without angels. We often hear landlords 
prefer some of their tenants because they have no 
children. Advertisements, and houses to let or 
board, are qualified by the words, “ without chil- 
dren.”’” Children are such an incumbrance, a 
nuisance, and are not wanted there. Suppose they 
change the order and say, “Select circles, and 
classes of society, and single persons and childless 
parents;’’ houses and homes where no little lips 
prattle, no little voices cry. How stiff and prim the 
parlors, how orderly and mechanical the company, 
how cold and formal the salutations; there is no 
romp nor fun there, no scratches on the furniture, 
nothing awry, and no glee. The guests are all like 
fish—cold-blooded; no throb of paternal feeling 
beats in those veins; no pets or playthings, because 
no children are there. Any of the company are free 
to bring in a kitten or poodle, with weak eyes, and 
the corners of its mouth streaked in channels, like the 
streams that flow from the mouth of a tobacco 
chewer, to be fondled and kissed, and lie on the lap 
of its devoted mistress. But no children! 

Better sweep the flowers from the soil, better 
pluck the stars from the sky; yes, let paint and 
varnish and upholstery go, but let the children come. 
Next to the song of an angel is the laugh of a child, 
And the heart that can feel and the lips that can say. 
“I hate children,”’ should exchange places with Lot’s 
wife. The man or woman who has fallen, no matter 
what the crime is, who retains in his or her soul the 
love of song, of flowers and of children, has not yet 
been left without the ministry of angels, to woo and 
to win them back to virtue. And the home that has 
not echoed to the merry voices of children, has not 
yet been baptised to its name, even though formal 
prayers may have dedicated it to the purpose of a 
home. However close may be the affinites of loving 
natures, the bond that protects that union is only 
found in parentage, The full heart is never known 
until after paternal love reveals it. 


“ Had I the choice of only four things to be taught 
to my children,” said a wise mother once in our 
hearing, “‘ they should be able to read well, to write 
well, to sing well, to sketch well.” True, thought we, 
perfection in all these will earn their possessor a 
maintenance in any country, enable him to entertain 
any human being in whose company he may be 
thrown, or to amuse himself when alone, whether in 
mountain solitudes or desert wilds, or cast away on 
an uninhabited island in the midst of the sea, 
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OsiTVARY.—AIl interested in public schools and 
education will be pained to hear of the sudden death 


in New York, of diphtheria, of Mr. Amasa May, on | 


Monday, October 19th. Mr. May was born in Keene, 
N. H., was for many years a successful teacher, and 
held in his native state many places of trust, having 
served two terms in the State Legislature, subse- 
quent to which he was for a long period traveling 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, \ 
HARRISBURG, December, 1874. j 


HE Attorney General has decided that Lincoln | 


University cannot become a State Normal 
School under the Acts of 1857 and 1874, and retain 
the powers and privileges it now possesses under its 


several acts of incorporation. His opinion is lengthy, | 
and covers the whole ground of the relationship of | follows : 
our academical and collegiate corporations to the | 


state under the new constitution. It has been pub- 


lished, with other papers relating to the same subject, | $5,000; and Sagamore, $5,000. 
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agent for the book house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia. Forthe past few years he was 
agent for J. H. Butler & Co. In connection with 
his business he had visited nearly every state in 
the Union, endearing himself to all by his genial 
manners. Mr. May was agentleman of no collating . 
mental ability, being distinguished for his high lit- 
erary taste and cultured mind. 





NORMAL SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS. 





THE appropriation made to the State Normal 
Schools by the last Legislature was $60,000. The 
commission named in the Act to distribute the money, 
the governor, the attorney general and the superin- 
tendent of common schools, have apportioned it as 
Millersville, $15,000; Edinboro, $5,000 ; 
Mansfield, $5,000; Kutztown, $10,000; Bloomsburg, 
$5,000; West Chester, $10,000; Shippensburg, 
Including these 


in pamphlet form, and copies can be had by ad-/| amounts the several schools have now received 


dressing this department. 





SUPERINTENDENTS who have not yet held insti- 
tutes, and desire to secure the services of a compe- 
tent instructor, will do well to correspond with 
Prof. A. B. Miller, Waynesburg, Pa., whose long ex- 
perience as an educator and institute worker in this 
and other states renders his services most valuable. 


D. S. KEITH, esq., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools for Altoona, in place of John 
Miller, esq., resigned. 


Tue services of James L. Harrison, esq., as insti- 
tute instructor, may be had during the last week in 
December. He may be addressed at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





THE annual session of the County Institute will be 
held as follows, in the counties named below: 


Cameron .........+. +... Emporium ........Dec. 1 
Columbia.... ......... Bloomsburg... ..... Dec. 7. 
Perry....00 .se000's-++-e Bloomfield . ...... Dec. 7. 
Adams .......0...000. . Gettysburg....... «Dec. 7. 
sero ggge sooeeeee Mifflintown,... .. Dec. 14. 

ONCOUT..... seeeceeee Danville... ....0... Dec, 14. 
Luzerne ......000 «+++. Wilkes-Barre...... Dec. 14. 


Fulton .......0+ .e+00. «McConnellsburg.. Dec. 21. 
Fayette.. ...........Uniontown.. .... Dec. 21, 
Lycoming...... ...00 MUNCY. 0.0066 «... Dec. 21, 
Union. .,....00+ « s«+++e Mifflinburg ........ Dec. 21. 
Clearfield .............Clearfield...........Dec. 28, 
Armstrong...... ...... Kittanning . ...... Dec. 28. 


BEEP scecese + seseseeee Hollidaysburg .... Dec. 28. 
Cambria ..... oo ccscee DENSDUTP .coccccee DEC. 28. 
Mifflin. ......000 .e0eeee LEWIStOWN «. «220. -Dec, 28. 


Northumberland. ...Sunbury............ Dec. 28. 
Northampton.. ...... Easton ..... .......Dec. 28. 
Washington ..osee ces serees cesses sesseeees DEC, 28, 
BORE? ...000. sescevece DEAVET 00000 ceveee o DEC. 28, 
Greene.....ce00 seeeee. Waynesburg....... Dec, 28, 
COMETS 2.0000. coceee --» Bellefonte ......... Dec, 29. 
Indiana ........000 + Indiana, ... ...... Jan. 4, 75 
+ Schuylkill ... .... 00 Pottsville........0 Jan. 4,°75. 


| 
| 
















directly from the state appropriations, as follows: 
Millersville, $30,000; Edinboro, $30,000; Mans- 
field, $40,000; Kutztown, $35,000; Bloomsburg, 
$40,000; West Chester, $35,000; Shippensburg, 
$40,000; and Sagamore, $30,000, Another appro- 
priation of $40,000 will be necessary to place each 


| of the other schools on the same basis with those that 


have received the largest appropriations, $40,000 each. 





THE address of Counnty Superintendent, W. H. 
Curtis, of McKean county, has been changed from 
Smethport to Curtisville, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL REGISTER. 





THE following fromthe November No. 1873, is re- 
published by request, as many who wish the informa- 
tion here given do not have the issue named, and we 
cannot longer supply it. 

A new edition of the School Register or Monthly 
Report Book used in our schools has been prepared. 
Teachers will not fail to observe that in place of the two 
column’ in the old edition headed “Total attendance 
in Month,” and “ Total attendance in Term,” there 
are now three columns headed respectively as follows : 
“‘ Number of days attended,” “* Number of days be- 
longed,” and ** Total attendance for term.’’ Those 
continuing to use the old edition had better at once, 
for the sake of uniformity, change the columns desig- 
nated to correspond with the new edition, and com- 
pile their statistics in reference to attendance accord- 
ing to the new and much more accurate method. 
Superintendents are requested to give special instruc- 
tion in reference to this matter, in order that the 
school statistics may be made up according to these 
rules all over the state. 

Teachers should be guided by the following “ ex- 
planations”’ taken from the Introduction to Register : 

Number of Days Attended.—Place in this column 
the exact number of days that each pupil attended 
during the month. 

Number of Days Belonged.—Piace in this column 
the exact number of days during the month each 
pupil belonged to the school; that is, the numver of 
days his name was on the roll, whether he was in 
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school or out of it temporarily, for _ reason, good 
or bad, When a pupil leaves school permanently, 
his name should be at once dropped from the roll ; 
he no longer belongs to the school. A child, of 
course, does not belong to a school until he enters as 
a pupil. 

Total Attendance for Term.—The total attendance 
for the term is found by adding all the days attended 
from the beginning of the term till date. This aggre- 
gate will show at a glance the degree of regularity 
with which each pupil has attended, and may silence 
any complaints respecting their children’s want of 
progress, on the part of parents who ave allowed 
them frequently to be absent from school. 

Number Admitted since the first of Fune te Date. 
—In many parts of the state there are two separate 
terms—a summer and a winter—with a varying class 
of scholars ineach, It is necessary that the directors 
should know at the end of the school year the whole 
number of different persons that have been members 
of the school. If the teacher looks back through the 
register till the first of June in each year, he can easily 
determine the number of different pupils that have 
been members of the school to the end of each month. 
The entry made at the end of the last month in the 
school year wil] be the whole number of scholars at- 
tending school during the year, which the secretary 
is to use in making up his annual report. 

Whole Number in Attendance During Month.— 
This is simply the number of names on the roll. 

Average Attendance During Month.—Divide the 
whole number of days all the pupils attended by the 
number of days the school was open, and the quotient 
will be the average attendance for the month, 

Average Attendance During Term Till Date.— 
Add the average attendance of the several months 
from the beginning of the term, and divide by the 
number of months thus taken. 

Percentage of Attendance.—To find the percentage 
of attendance for a monthyadd the colamn of “ Num- 
ber of Days Attended ;” to the sum thus found attach 
two ciphers, and divide by the sum of the column of 
“ Number of Days Belonged ;”’ the quotient will be 
the exact Percentage of Attendance for the month. 

Percentage of Attendance During Term Till Date. 
—Add the percentage of attendance for the several 
months from the beginning of the term, and divide 
by the number of months thus taken. 

Norr.—In calculating average and percentage of attendance, 
avoid tractions by counting less than a half, nothing ; and more 

han a half, one. 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG.—Teachers’ salaries reduced in a num- 
ber of districts. Dayton borough has erected a fine 
two-story building for its schools. 

BrAvER.—The schools, as far as visited, are giv- 
ing general satisfaction. 

Berks.—The directors have given the schools 
more attention than heretofore. The schools open 
with the best prospects of success. 

CENTRE.—The new school building for the colored 
school at’ Bellefonte has been completed, and the 
school is now in successful operation. 

CRAWFORD.—Teachers’ salaries are as good as last 
year, if not better. The two most worthy features of 
note, are the efforts made to secure the best teachers 
and the increase in the school term in a number of 
districts. The schools visited are doing well. 

Eri£.—Owing to the stagnation of other kinds of 
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business, a larger number of applicants have pre- 
sented themselves for examination this fall than 
usual, 

Jerrerson,—lI look forward for much good to be 
accomplished during this term of school. Directors 
seem to take more interest than usual, 

LAWRENCE.—We had a very interesting institute. 
One hundred and eighty teachers were in attendance. 
All seemed in earnest, and much good is expected 
from the meeting. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—AIll the schools in the county are 
in operation, The Board of South Bethlehem have 
opened a high school. Thesehool is in a prosperous 
éondition, and bids fair to become a success. 

PERRY.—The school sentiment is better than ever 
known before. 

SNYDER.—The new school building at Selins- 
grove, the largest and most costly in the county, was 
wholly destroyed by fire. The schools will be re- 
opened as soon as the directors can rent suitable 
rooms, 

, Union.—A large majority of the teachers subscribe 
for sume educational magazine. The Pennsylvania 
School Fourna/ \eads all others in this respect. 

WESTMORELAND.—A number of fine school 

houses have been built during the summer, 


> 
THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1836. 


T is well known to intelligent school officers 
throughout the state that the law passed in 1834, 
establishing a common school system, was confused 
in its phraseology, difficult to enforce, and soon be- 
came extremely unpopular. The law of 1836 was 
intended to remedy the defects of the law of 1834. 
The bill was drawn up by Dr. George Smith, then 
senator from the county of Delaware. As an histor- 
ical document of great interest, we present it below 
as it came from the hands of the author. and was 
reported to the two houses. We are indebted to 

Dr. Smith for the copy from which we print. 

An Act to consolidate and amend the several Acts 
relative to a General System of Education by 
Common Schools. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, that every town- 
ship, ward, or borough, in this commonwealth, not 
within the city and county of Philadelphia, shall con- 
stitute a school district: Provided, That any borough 
which is, or may be, connected with a township th 
the assessment of county rates and levies shall, with 
the said township, form a district. 

Src. 2. Annually, at the satne time and placethat 
elections are held for supervisors and constables, and 
in like manner, two persons shall be elected school 
directors for each district, whose term of office shall 
be three years, and the persons so elected shall be 
notified thereof within five days by the judges of said 
election. 

Sec. 3. Within twenty days after said election, each 
board of school directors shall organize by choosing 
a president and secretary out of their own body ; 
they shall also appoiat a treasurer for the district 
where no township or borough treasurer shall be 
otherwise appointed, and shall require him to give 
sufficient security to insure the faithful performance 
of his duty; they shall also have power to fill any 




















































































vacancy which may occur in their board by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, until the next election, 
when such vacancy shall be filled by electing a per- 
son to supply the same. 

Sec. 4. The school directors of every school dis- 
trict which has adopted the common school system, 
or which may hereafter adopt the same, shall annu- 
ally authorize to be levied such an amount of tax on 
said district as they may think necessary for school 
purposes, not less than treble the amount which the 
district is entitled to receive out of the annual state 
appropriation. 

Sec. 5. The assessor of every ward, township, or 
borough, composing any school district as aforesaid, 
shall, upon demand, furnish the school directors of 
the district with a correct copy of the last adjusted 
valuation in the same for county and state purposes, 
whereupon the board of directors shall proceed to 
levy and apportion the said tax as follows, viz : 

First, on all offices and posts of profit, professions, 
trades, and occupations, and on all single freemen 
above the age of twenty one years, who do not fol- 
low any occupation not exceeding the amount 
assessed on the same for county purposes, after 
which the balance of the amount authorized to be 
levied for school purposes by the said directors shall 
then be apportioned among the taxables of the dis- 
trict in proportion to the amount assessed for county 
and state purposes. 

Sec. 6. When a school tax is so levied and appor- 
tioned in any district, the secretary of the board of 
directors shall make out a correct duplicate of the 
same, and the president of the board shall issue his 
‘warrant with the duplicate aforesaid to the town- 
ship or borough collector, or to some other suitable 
person residing within the district, to collect the said 
tax, and shall require from him sufficient security to 
insure the faithful discharge of his duty. 

Sec. 7. The said collector shall have like powers 
to enforce the payment of the school tax, as collec- 
tors of county rates and levies have to enforce the 
payment of the same, and shall receive the like com- 
pensation for his services. From time to time, as the 
said tax is collected, the collector of the district shall 
pay the amount over to the district treasurer, and 
shall settle up his duplicate on or ‘before the time 
fixed upon in the warrant of the president : Provided, 
That if the tax so levied on unseated lands shall not 
be voluntarily paid by the owner or owners thereof, the 
district collector shall certify the same to the county 
commissioners, and the said county commissioners 
shall enforce the collection thereof in the same man- 
ner as the collection of the taxes on the unseated 
lands is enforced when assessed for county purposes, 
and when so collected the same shall be paid to the 
district tree surer for the time being, by orders drawn 
by the said commissioners on the county treasurer. 

Src. 8. The school directors of every school dis- 
trict which shall have adopted the common school 
system, shall perform the following duties in addition 
to those above specified : 

1. They shall establish a sufficient number of com- 
mon schools for the education of every individual in 
the district under the age of twenty-one years who 
may apply either in person or by his or her parents, 
guardian, or next friend, for admission and instruc- 
tion, and shall keep the said schools open at least 
three months in every year. 

2. They shall cause suitable buildings to be erected, 
rented, or hired for school-houses, supply the schools 
with fuel, and furnish them with all the books and 
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stationery necessary for teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

3. They shall employ competent teachers at liberal 
salaries, admit scholars, and exercise a general super- 
vision over the schools of their respective districts. 

4. They shall pay all necessary expenses of the 
schools by orders drawn on the district treasurer, 
signed by the president and countersigned by the 
secretary of the board. 

5. Each board of directors, by one or more of 
their number, shall visit every school within their dis- 
trict at least once in every month, and shall cause the 
result of said visit to be entered in minutes ofthe board. 

6. Whenever it may be necessary or convenient 
to establish a school out of two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts, the school directors of such adjoining districts 
may establish and regulate such school, and the 
expense thereof shall be paid as may be agreed upon 
by the directors of said adjoining districts. 

7. They shall annually, onor before the first Mon- 
day in November, make a report to the superintend- 
ent of common schools, setting forth the number and 
situation of the schools in their districts, the charac- 
ter of the teachers, designating whether they are 
males or females, the number and sex of the scholars 
admitted during the year, the branches of study 
taught in each school, the number of months in the 
year during which each school shall have been kept 
open, the cost of school houses, either for build- 
ing, renting, or repairing, and all other expenses 
which may have been incurred in maintaining the 
schools of their districts, together with such other in- 
formation as may be beneficial in forming a just esti- 
mate of the value of common schools, 

8. No school director shall receive any pay or 
emolument whatever far his services as such, but he 
shall be exempt during the time he continues to per- 
form the duties of his office from military duty, or from 
serving in any borough or township office. 

Src. 9. The district treasurer shall receive all 
moneys belonging to the district, whether the same 
be derived from appropriations by the state, district 
taxes, private donations, or otherwise, and shall pay 
out the same on orders drawn by the president, and 
attested by the secretary of the board of directors, by 
order of the board, and his accounts shall be audited 
and adjusted as accounts of townships and boroughs 
are directed by law to be audited and adjusted. 

Sec. 10. The secretary of the commonwealth shall 
be superintendent of common schools,tand shall per- 
form the following duties: ‘ 

1. Prepare suitable blank forms with necessary in- 
structions for making district reports, and for con- 
ducting the necessary proceedings under his jurisdic- 
tion, and shall cause the same, together with all such 
information as he may deem necessary for the further 
improvement of the schools, to be transmitted to the 
several boards of directors. 

2. Prepare and submit an annual report to the 
Legislature containing a statement of the condition of 
the common schools throughout the commonwealth, 
estimates and expenditures, plans for the improve- 
ment of the common school system, and all such 
matters relating to his office of superintendent and 
the concerns of common schools as he shall deem 
it expedient to communicate. 

3. He shall sign all orders on the state treasurer 
for the payment of moneys to the treasurers of the 
several school districts, but no order shall be drawn 
by him in favor of any district treasurer until he shall 
have been furnished with a certificate, signed by the 
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president and attested by the secretary of the board 
of directors of the district, that treble the amount of 
said district’s share of the state appropriation has 
been levied.on said district for school purposes. 

If any controversy should arise among the direc- 
tors of any district or adjoining districts concerning 
the duties of their office, the distribution of the state 
appropriation, or the levying and collection of taxes, 
he is hereby aathorized to settle and adjust the same 
without cost to the parties, and all moneys reasonably 
expended by him in this and other matters appertain- 
ing to the execution of his duty as superintendent, 
shall, upon due proof, be allowed to him by the audi- 
tor general, and be paid out of the same treasury. 

Sec. 11. One hundred thousand dollars are hereby 
appropriated out of the school fund for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and a like 
sum annually thereafter, which shall be apportioned 
among’ the several school districts of this common- 
wealth, according to their number of taxable inhabi- 
tants, but shall only be subject to the drafts of the 
superintendent of common schools, agreeably to the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That the balance 
of the first appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars which shall remain undrawn on the first day 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, shall be repaid into the school fund, and in like 
manner the undrawn balance of subsequent appro- 
priations shall be repaid into the said fund annually 
thereafter. 

Sec. 12. As soon as the president of the board of 
directors of any school district shall have issued his 
warrant for the collection of a school tax, agreeably 
to the sixth section of this act, he shall certify the 
same, stating the amount of such tax, and also the 
name of district treasurer, to the superintendent of 
common schools, who shall forthwith draw his war- 
rant on the state treasury for the amount such dis- 
trict is entitled to receive out of the current annual 
state appropriation. 

Sec. 13. The school directors of every school dis- 
trict which shall not have adopted the common 
school system, shall annually call a meeting of the 
qualified citizen of the district on the second Tuesday 
of May, to be held at the usual place of holding 
township, ward, or borough elections, by at least six 
advertisements put up in the most public places in 
the district for the spaceof two weeks. And the said 
meeting shall be organized between the hours of one 
and four o’clock p. m., on the said day, by appointing 
a president, and the secretary of the board of direc- 
tors, or, in his absence, some other member of the 
board shall perform the duties of seoretary to the 
meeting. When the meeting is so organized, the 
question of establishing the common school system 
in the district shall be decided by ballot, and the 
said president and secretary shall perform the duties 
of tellers to the meeting, and shall receive from every 
person residing within the district qualified to vote at 
the general election, a written or printed ticket con- 
taining the word “schools,” or the words “no 
schools,” and when full and fair opportunity has been 
given to all present to vote, the said tellers shall 
count the votes, and if a majority shall contain the 
word “schools,” the secretary shall certify the same 
tothe board of directors of the district, who shall 
proceed to establish schools therein, agreeably to the 
provisions of this act ; but if a majority shall contain 
the words “no schools,” the secretary shall certify 
the same to the county commissioners of the proper 
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Sec. 14. The school directors of every school dis- 
trict in which the public school system has been 
adopted, or shall hereafter be adopted, shall have 
power to purchase and hold real and personal pro- 
perty which may be necessary for the establishment 
‘and support of said schools, and .the same to sell, 
alien, and dispose of whenever it shall be no longer 
required for the uses aforesaid, and inall cases where 
real estate is held by trustees for the general use of 
the neighhorhood as a school house or its appen- 
dages, it shall be lawful for the said trustees, the 
survivor or survivors of them, to convey the same to 
the school directors aforesaid, and from thenceforth 
the said board shall hold the said property for the 
same term, and for the same uses for which it was 
granted to said trustees. 

SEc. 15. School directors elected under the pro- 
visions of former acts shall severally hold their offices 
during the term for which they were elected, and all 
appropriations authorized by former acts, whether 
by the state or county, and all taxes authorized to be 
raised for school purposes shall be distributed and 
collected as they would have been distributed and 
collected if this act had not been passed. 


Sec. 16. The county commissioners of every 
county within the commonwealth, except the county 
of Philadelphia, when levying a tax for county pur- 
poses, shall estimate the amount which will be re- 
quired to educate the poor gratis in the several dis- 
tricts of their county, which shall have rejected the 
common school system, and when an estimate is so 
made they shall levy the amount on said districts and 
collect the same in the usual manner, and shall con- 
tinue to provide for the education of the poor gratis 
therein, agreeably to the provisions of an act entitled 
“ An act to provide for the education ot the poor 
gratis,” passed the fourth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and nine: /rovided, That the 
whole expense thereby incurred shall be paid out of 
the amount levied on said districts as aforesaid. 


Src. 17. Where aschool has been endowed by 
bequest or otherwise,the board of directors of the 
district in which such school is located, are hereby 
authorized to allow such school to remain under the 
immediate direction of the regularly appointed 
trustees of the same, and to appropriate so much of 
the district school fund to said school as they may 
think just and reasonable. Provided, That such 
school shall be generally conducted in conformity 
with the common school system of this common- 
wealth. 

Sec. 18. The act entitled “ An act to provide for 
a general system of education by common schools,” 
and also the supplement thereto passed the fifteenth 
day of April Anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, are hereby repealed. Provided, That every- 
thing heretofore done or which shall hereafter (and 
before the act can be brought into full operation) be 
done in pursuance of said acts shall be held valid. 


Sec. 19. Immediately after the passage of this act 
the superintendent of common schools shall cause 
circular letters, with a printed copy of this act 
attached thereto, to be addressed to the county com- 
missioners of every county except the county of 
Philadelphia, and it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners aforesaid to cause the same to be pub- 
lished in one, and not more than three newspapers, 
in the county for three successive weeks and the 
expense thereof shall be defrayed out of the county 
treasury. 
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Humor or Dickens.—As for the charities of Mr. 
Dickens, multiplied kindnesses which he has con- 
ferred upon us all; upon our children ; upon people 
oteuband uneducated; upon the myriads here, 
and at home, who speak our common tongue; have 
not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be thankful 
to this kind friend whosoothed and charmed so many 
hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so many 
homes; made such multitudes of children happy ; en- 
dowed us with such a sweet store of gracious thoughts, 
fair fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoyments ? There 
are creations of Mr. Dickens, which seem to me to 
rank as personal benefits ; figures so delightful that 
one feels happier and better for knowing them, as 
one does for being brought into the society of very 
good men and women. The atmosphere in which 
these people live is wholesome to breathe in; you feel 
that to be allowed to speak to them is a personal 


JOLLY OLD SAINT NICHOLAS. 





I. 
2. 
3- John-ny wants a 


mF - ly old Saint Nich-o - las, 
en the clock is _ strik -ing twelve, 
pair of skates; 


4 
soul What I’m going to 
broad and black, With your pack you’ll 
sto - ry~- book; She thinks dolls are 


sin - gue 


Now, you dear old man, 
Hanging in a_ row; Mine will be 
Is - n't’ ve - ry bright; Choose for me, 





again. This candid young critic, at ten years of age, 
said: “ I like Mr. Dickens’ books much better than 
your books, papa’’—and frequently expressed her de- 
sire that the latter author should write a book like 
one of Mr. Dickens’ books. Whocan? Every man 
must say his own thoughts in his own voice, in his 
own way ; lucky is he who has such a charming gift 
of nature as this, which brings all the children in the 
world trooping to him, and being fond of him. * * 

One might go on, though the task would be endless 
and needless, chronicling the names of kind folks 
with whom this kind genius has made us familiar. Who 
does not love the little Marchioness, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Swiveller! Who does not venerate the chief 
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kindness ; you come away better for your contact 
with them; your hands seem cleaner from having the 
privilege of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better 
charity-sermon preached in the world than Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol? I believe it occasioned immense 
hospitality throughout England; was the means of 
lighting up hundreds of kind fires at Christmas-time ; 
caused a wonderful outpouring of Christmas good-feel- 
ing; anawful slaughter of Christmas-turkeys,and roast- 
ing and basting of Christmas beef. As for this man’s 
love of children, that amiable organ at the back of 
his honest head must .be perfectly monstrous. All 
children ought to love him. I know two that do, 
and read his books ten times for once that they pe- 
ruse the dismal preachments of their father. I know 
one who, when she is happy, reads Nicholas Nickle- 
by; when she is unhappy, reads Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and when she has finished the book, reads it over 





Christmas Song. From Scnoot Cures. 
Per. 8. Baatnann's Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Lean your ear this way! Don’t you tell a 
When I’m fast a - sleep, Down the chimney, 
Su - sy wants a dolly; Nel - ly wants a 


com - ing soon; 
you will find 
- lit tle brain 


Christmas Eve is 
All the stockings 
As for me, my 


say ; 
creep ; 


folly ; 


me if 
the shortest one; You’ll be sure 
Old San - ta Claus, What you think is 


you can. 
to know. 
right. 


of that illustrious family who, being stricken by mis- 

fortune, wisely and greatly turned his attention to 
| “ coals,” the accomplished, the Epicurean, the dirty, 
the delightful Micawber? I may quarrel with Mr. 
Dickens’ art a thousand and a thousand times, I de- 
light and wonder at his genius; I recognize in it—I 
speak with awe and reverence—a commission from 
that Divine Beneficence, whose blessed task we 
know it will one day be to wipe every tear from 
every eye. Thankfully I take my share of the feast 
of love and kindness, which this gentle, and generous 
and charitable soul has contributed to the happiness 
of the world. I take and enjoy my share, and saya 
grateful benediction for the meal.— Thackeray. 








